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ISHOP THOMSON is a native of England. 

He was born at Portsea, in October, 1810. 
His father belonged to the substantial middle 
class of English society. We have never heard 
that he laid claim to nobility as convention de- 
termines rank; the son certainly never went 
ransacking the herald office for symbols of an- 
cestral renown to add an empty dignity to the 
name, content rather with the consciousness of 
the stamp which Nature had given, as a truer 
patent than any which kings can confer. Yet 
we see among the various coats-of-arms that 
have celebrated the name of Thomson, one 
which, if it were the republican fashion, we 
are sure he would not disdain to wear. It is 
useless to blazon it here in its jargon all unin- 
telligible till translated, and then insipid; but 
we can not forbear to give certain of the mot- 
toes as embodying sentiments which are his un- 
doubted inheritance, and seeming, in a word, 
to portray the character. What better than 
this—industria murus—could express his un- 
tiring devotion to duty and that quiet trust 
which characterize him, that, having done his 
duty, a man had no further need of triple walls 
of brass to protect him? Or this—optima est 
veritas—as an index to his reverence for the 
chief of virtues—truthfulness of life, in word 
and act? Or who could read this—swwm cui- 
que without catching a picture of his little 
bark gliding quietly through storms of faction 
which often prove disastrous to others, with 
never a thought of intermeddling? And if in- 
genuity were seeking to devise a form of words 
to symbolize the qualities of his luminous style 
and his simplicity and transparency of charac- 
ter, it should be satisfied with this—in Juwmine 


lucem. But the man who was born to be a 
Vou. XXV.—9 





Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, has 
no need to seek for antiquarian gewgaws to 
embellish the miter. 

The name is obviously of Saxon or Danish 
origin, and it is equally obvious, we think, that 
there is, from one side or the other, a marked 
infusion of Gallo-Celtic blood. The family es- 
tate was such as to place them among the 
wealthier of the middle classes, and to enable 
them therefore to give to the children every 
reasonable advantage of culture. 

In 1819, when Edward was in his ninth year, 
his father emigrated to this country, and two or 
three years later settled his family in Wooster, 
Wayne county, Ohio—a region at that time 
sufficiently rude, and, we are apt to suppose, 
having very few advantages for education. Yet 
we find scattered here and there through the 
new country very respectable academies. It 
was in Ohio, in a little log school-house, that 
Francis Glass wrote his Life of Washington in 
Latin, and filled the minds of all the youths 
around him with a burning enthusiasm for 
classic learning. It was in such an institution, 
at an earlier day, in the wilds of Kentucky, 
that noble man of God—a chief among his 
equals as well as over the natives—James B. 
Finley, obtained, in addition to a good English 
education, a respectable knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of Latin. It was in a Kentucky acad- 
emy, also, our worthy Missionary Secretary 
received his school training. The early emi- 
gration made the preaching of the Gospel and 
good schools, their first care. What schools 
Mr. Thomson found for his children in North- 
ern Ohio, when he first came there, we are not 
particularly informed; we only know that the 
subject of this memoir was well inducted into 
the elements of the sciences and classical litera- 
ture, and especially in Latin he might be said 
to be a good scholar. His subsequent reading 
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was always with care, and the orderly cast of 
his mind, clear and well-balanced, adapted him 
to seize, with unexampled facility, every fact 
worthy to be remembered, and give it its 
proper place in the system, and to treasure 
up the practical results of investigation in 
every field of science. It was this habit of 
carefulness, and this neatness of system, which 
made his friends in after years, who had not 
known him as particularly a bookish man, often 
wonder at the copious and rare variety of 
knowledge ever ready to spring forth at his 
bidding as if by the word of magic. And what 
is specially noteworthy, the mental aliment he 
received was well digested and assimilated, and 
wrought into his own system of thought. His 
mind was not a storehouse, but a laboratory, 
in which the dreams of alchemy were realized. 
The material which books supplied was sub- 
jected to processes of analysis and the play of 
elective affinities, till from old forms of thought 
and common-places came forth new elements of 
beauty, clothed in a vestiture of light. The 
baser metal of the mine was transmuted in the 
finer’s pot to sparkling gold. 

Such faculties would certainly seem buried 
and lost in the profession of medicine, yet such 
was apparently their destiny. Young Thomson 
became a disciple of Asculapius. He attended 
the lectures in Cincinnati, and afterward in 
Philadelphia. He took his degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1829, and re- 
turned to practice his profession at his home in 
Wooster. Up to this time he was not inwardly 
and by experience a Christian. Though blessed 
with a religious education and domestic exam- 
ples of piety, and specially in the life of a 
mother whose character he justly held in high- 
est reverence, he yet found himself entering on 
his career with sentiments of skepticism, and 
an entire lack of faith in the Bible, and in the 
prevailing forms of religion. A club of some 
half a dozen young men of similar sentiment 
was formed to investigate the subject. They 
proposed to read in order, and refute the doc- 
trines of that book which would condemn them, 
if true. The proposal of such a thing, we pre- 
sume, came from himself. At all events, it was 
like him. His was not a mind to profess dis- 
belief in sacred things till assured of his posi- 
tion. Some young men could sit down to such 
a task irreverently, and so, incapable of con- 
viction. Not so Dr. Thomson. To him it 
was a subject of gravest importance, and could 
not be treated lightly. The reading and dis- 
cussion had proceeded but a few evenings when 
they felt the foundations of their skepticism 
giving way, and the Spirit so flooded the page 





with a new light as to make it all Divine. To 
him a conviction of heart was the voice of God 
which he hesitated not to obey. For a rational 
being to profess belief in the Bible, and not 
make its sacred precepts the experience of his 
life, is an absurdity against which reason pro- 
tests, and against which his feelings would nat- 
urally revolt. What, therefore, they had begun 
in disbelief, or at best in doubt, ended in prayer, 
and a confirmed faith. 

This conviction of the truth was further 
strengthened by the judicious advice of relig- 
ious friends, and by a sermon preached at camp 
meeting by Rev. Russel Bigelow. His spiritual 
exercises culminated with the following striking 
providence. A frame house was in process of 
being moved from one part of the town to 
another, and Dr. Coulter, a young and intimate 
friend of Dr. Thomson, was directing the labors 
of the workmen. The house, in its progress 
through the street, had reached a point directly 
opposite the office of Dr. Thomson. Young 
Coulter was superintending the removal of a 
prop, when some of the heavy beams, released 
from their support, fell with crushing weight 
upon his head and killed him instantly. Dr. 
Thomson witnessed the accident; and the ap- 
palling suddenness of his friend’s death drove 
him to his closet for devout meditation, thank- 
fulness, and prayer. There, in the solitude of 
his own chamber, he gave his heart to God, 
and received the witness of his adoption into 
God’s household. 

With the new life came a new vocation. His 
early religious education had been with the 
Baptists; but when converted, he found the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in its doctrines 
and usages, that which satisfied his judgment 
and his spiritual wants. He was received on 
probation in the Ohio Conference, in 1833, and 
was appointed to Norwalk circuit with Henry 
O. Sheldon, as his senior colleague. The Ohio 
Conference at that time embraced all the State 
of Ohio not included in the Pittsburg Confer- 
ence, a considerable portion of West Virginia, 
and most of the State—then Territory—of 
Michigan. The class of 1833 numbered twenty- 
seven. Among them were Leonidas L. Ham- 
line, afterward Bishop; W. P. Strickland, Ar- 
thur B. Elliott, Edward D. Roe, Hiram M. 
Shaffer, and others, the savor of whose names 
is as ointment poured forth. 

In 1835 Dr. Thomson was admitted into full 
connection, and stationed at Wooster. In 1836 
he was sent to Detroit, and in July of the next 
year was married to Maria Louisa, daughter of 
Hon. Mordecai Bartley, afterward Governor of 
the State of Ohio. The North Ohio Conference 
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had been constituted, and this was one of the 
first appointments within its bounds. It was 
here that were witnessed some of the happiest 
demonstrations of his gifts as an orator. He 
drew to his ministry many of the most intelli- 
gent and influential families of the city, and 
among others that of Gov. Cass. The audience 
was frequently entranced by the magic of that 
indefinable power which we call eloquence; and 
in a few instances they were lifted quite beyond 
the regions of sense, and the speaker with them 
was carried by an uncontrollable inspiration out 
of himself, and seemed only the passive instru- 
ment through which a higher and a diviner 
power was pouring words, and thoughts, and 
feelings, and bursts of electric sympathies, till 
speaker and audience together, spell-bound in 
each other’s embrace, seemed sweeping upward 
through the highest heavens of enchantment. 
Such phenomena are rare in mortal experience, 
and no description of ours can do justice to the 
scene. His labors here made a profound im- 
pression on the city, and men pronounced that 
the Methodist Church had in the youthful min- 
ister one of the first orators of the age. His 
simplicity of character and fervent piety gave 
pathos to his eloquence, and made him the 
efficient and beloved pastor, gladly welcomed 
alike in the humblest cottage or the wealthy 
mansion. 

This field he was permitted to occupy but one 
year. He was appointed in 1837 Principal of 
the Norwalk Seminary—a post which he filled 
for eight years with eminent success and ad- 
vantage to the Church. Some of the best men 
of the North Ohio Conference were educated 
there under his care; and the very high esteem 
in which they have continued to hold him as 
Principal, and the affectionate regard of the pu- 
pils generally, is the best testimony to his adapt- 
ation for such an office. As educator, he was 
still pastor of a flock, or father of a family. 
He made it a rule to permit no day to pass with- 
out imparting to some students his godly coun- 
sels and his solicitude for their spiritual wel- 
fare, and the blessings of the Lord rested on 
the institution in frequent outpourings of the 
Spirit. 

During this period he came more prominently 
before the Church as a man of letters, and spe- 
cially by various published addresses and ser- 
mons, both in pamphlet and through the Ladies’ 
Repository. By these he seemed designated as 
the man for the editorship of that favorite 
monthly, and to which he was appointed by 
the General Conference of 1844—a post for 
which his vivacity of style and his elegant 
taste admirably adapted him, but in which he 





was not permitted to serve the full term of his 
office. 

Up to near this time, Augusta College, situ- 
ated on the Kentucky side of the river, forty 
miles above Cincinnati, had been, for “nearly a 
quarter of a century,” the center of our educa- 
tional interests in the valley of the Ohio. It 
had done good service. To have educated such 
men as Foster, and Miley, and Wm. F. Stew- 
art, and other choice spirits in the Church, en- 
titles it to grateful remembrance. Tempted by 
the offer of Transylvania University, the Ken- 
tucky Conference had resolved in 1840 to trans- 
fer its interests from Augusta to that institu- 
tion. The Ohio Conference, which had experi- 
enced a growing difficulty in directing her 
youths across the river for their education, now 
resolved, in connection with the North Ohio 
Conference, to found an institution of their 
own, which should be central for the State. 
The result was the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
to which Dr. Thomson was elected, in 1845, the 
first President. A scruple whether he was at 
liberty to vacate before the close of his term, a 
post to which he had been appointed by the 
Church in her highest council, and a reluctance 
to burden the infant cause with the salary of a 
President before any endowment was secured, 
caused him to hesitate about accepting the 
place. He, in fact, sent a letter to the Trus- 
tees declining it, but which they wisely held in 
abeyance till the annual meeting in the Sum- 
mer of 1846, at which time he consented to 
accept, and to make his arrangements to do so 
practically in a few months. Accordingly, in 
the Spring of 1847, he removed to Delaware, 
and entered on the duties of. the office, which, 
by fourteen years of service, he rendered illus- 
trious. To write as our heart would dictate of 
his happy adaptation to the position would 
seem fulsome. Suffice it to say, that here, also, 
the unpretending simplicity of his character 
was his strength. It was this that made him 
the center of harmony to all the working forces 
of the University, that gave him an easy au- 
thority over the minds of students, and quali- 
fied him to make men and not pedants of those 
who graduated under him. No assumption of 
official dignity—at home or abroad he thought 
not of the College President, but only to prove 
himself a man and a Christian. 

We have said that his most brilliant career 
as an orator was during his year at Detroit. 
Perhaps it is only the inspiration springing 
from the responsibility of the pastoral relation 
that can anoint the lips of eloquence with their 
divinest unction. The seclusion of the study 
cuts off this resource. The routine of the 
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lecture-room is little adapted to develop or keep 
in play the highest qualities of the orator. But 
in his relation to the University, before which 
he lectured, with little intermission, each Sab- 
bath for fourteen years, he felt something of 
this responsibility; and if his eloquence did not 
take so high a flight, it was uniformly deep, 
pervading, thrilling, charming. It drew to his 
lectures the most intelligent portion of the 
town, with ever-increasing interest, and till the 
last the exclamation was often extorted, that 
to-day the Doctor has even excelled himself. 
Here he was at home, among his friends. He 
felt that he had their sympathies, and that he 
was not an object of idle curiosity. Abroad, 
and on great occasions, where great men were 
expected to do great things, he never set him- 
self up to act the part that was expected of 
him; he sought only to hide himself behind the 
cross of Christ. 

Several volumes of lectures and essays from 
his pen are before the public. They show his 
style, but not his power. To know that, one 
must hear them uttered by the living voice, 
and his voice, with that peculiar quality which 
draws as with the cords of love, and must feel 
the mesmeric influences of his working brain 
and heart. His style abounds in metaphor and 
pictures of the imagination, and excels in con- 


ciseness. We have heard him say that almost | 


the only corrections he ever made in his com- 
positions was erasure. He composed with more 
facility than any man we have ever known. 
He would write one of his most perfect lec- 
tures at a sitting, and that not a long one. He 
said he could think better with his pen in his 
hand. With a power of abstraction and con- 


centration of thought unparalleled, he would | 


bury himself in his subject, and the pen would 
run forward with amazing and unhalting celer- 
ity to the close, and the storming of a Malakoff 
over his head the while would not arrest his 
attention. This habit of abstraction has some- 
times proved quite the master of him—less in 
later years than formerly—and he sometimes 
found himself unintentionally lost to the world 
when it would have been convenient to be at 


home. His friends relate instances that would | 
seem incredible; it would not edify to repeat | 
them here. He is slightly hard of hearing, and | 


this habit has made his friends sometimes fear 
that he was becoming quite deaf, and has caused 
them no little solicitude. We have generally 
found he could hear whatever he directed his 
attention to. 


In 1844 the title of Doctor of Divinity was | 


conferred on him by Augusta College—an act 
in which the writer of this memoir participated, 


| and which he now recalls with pleasure; and in 
| 1855, that of Doctor of Laws, by the Wesleyan 

University. He was a delegate to the General 
| Conference of 1840, and to each General Con- 
| ference since, and in some instances his elec- 
tion was nearly unanimous. Few men have 
been so loved and cherished by their Conference 
as he. 

When he was elected editor of the Christian 
Advocate and Journal in 1860, some of his best 
friends would have forbidden it if they could. 
They thought they foresaw a stormy time, and 
knew he had no heart for controversy. And 
before he was fairly seated in his office, this 
aspect of affairs so affected his own feelings 
that, if he could have abandoned his post with 
honor, he would gladly have resigned the tripod 
to another; but, the question of duty settled, 
he had no longer a misgiving. It had become 
certain that a rival paper would be established, 
and avowedly antagonistic in some points to 
the Advocate. An imprudent word might pro- 
voke hostilities; and dissension between breth- 
ren he deprecated, not so much, however, from 
personal as from general considerations. All 
that was most gentle, and lovely, and pure in 
our holy religion, his heart clung to with affec- 
tion; any thing the opposite of this he shrunk 
from as a timid child, except when the voice 
of duty commanded; then the lamb was a lion. 
It is sufficient praise to both parties to say, that 
very few unpleasant passages occurred between 
them, and that at the end of the four years, 
though the elements had been boisterous and 
the seas rough, they found themselves in so 
near accord, that the two papers might have 
| been merged in one with very little sacrifice to 
either. 

In the councils of the Church Dr. Thomson 
was never fond of mingling in debate. Non- 
essential points of preference he yielded with 
facility. Questions of mere expediency he left 
to the discussion of others. In matters of 
doubtful propriety he was conservative in the 
extreme. He was not made to be a pioneer in 
reforms, but when the argument of advocate 
and opponent had exhausted the subject, he 
was ready to seize on the fundamental and vital 
principle, and enunciate it in all its breadth 
and far-reaching consequences. To grub in un- 
| certain soil, to harrow and till, was not his vo- 
' cation; but when the full ear appeared he could 
| strip it of its husk at a stroke, and seize the 
kernel. It was this habit in his mode of work- 
ing that made some think him inconsistent, as 
if he would leap from a state of conservative 
indifference to the extreme of radicalism. Not 
so; his mind had been all along laboring with 
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the problem, and waiting his turn to speak, and 
now he was ready to march into the fore-front 
of the line in the crisis of the battle. In 
the General Conference, therefore, of 1860, he 
thought the time had come for the Church to 
enunciate broadly her position on the slavery 
question, in a form that should be fully up to 
the demands of the Gospel; and if the age and 
the great body of the Church were not ready to 
receive it practically, he was content to wait till 
they could be educated to it. It is thus that 
“the law is our schoolmaster.” Some prudent 
men, looking only to this last act, feared that 
the Advocate under his care was to be given 
over to an agitation that would ruin our work 
on the border. They did not know the man. 
The subscription list fell off less in the border 
slave States than in Connecticut. The explana- 
tion given was, that our membership in Con- 
necticut was largely connected with the great 
manufacturing establishments which had their 
interests interlinked with the South, and they 
supposed the Advocate was to turn its batteries 
full and continuously against the car of their 
Juggernaut. It was the first aim of the editor 
instead, to make a religious journal that should 
inculeate sentiments of piety in the family and 
in the heart of the Church. 

In electing Dr. Thomson to the Episcopal 
office, the late General Conference has done an 
act which we trust the Church will not have 
cause to regret. As a presiding officer he will 
be found to be dignified, courteous, clear, and 
sufficiently prompt in his decisions; forbearing 
to a weak or wordy brother, perhaps to a fault; 
firm when necessary, controlling Conferences 
and cabinets in a wonderful degree, and with- 
out their being aware of it, and for which, there- 
fore, he will never have credit except with the 
fewest. His brethren in council, we venture to 
predict, will seldom feel the weight of his au- 
thority, but will find conflicting interests recon- 
ciling themselves with remarkable facility. 

Bishop Thomson has been deeply chastened 
by domestie affliction. In his inner experience 
he is verily a pilgrim and a stranger here, 
whose “conversation is in heaven.” He buried 
his first child—a lovely little daughter—at the 
age of about five years. It was hard to recall 
his heart from the grave where he had laid her. 
He subsequently buried another, in infancy, and 
a little over a year ago the wife of his youth 
was taken to her heavenly rest. He has two 
surviving children, a son about eighteen years 
of age, and a daughter younger, whom he leaves, 
during his absence on his missionary tour, in 
the family of his very dear and bosom friend, 
Dr. M’Cabe, of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 
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STRANGER in Hamburg in the month 

of April, 1859, might have wondered at an 
incongruous procession that was seen in that 
city. An undecorated coffin of plain black 
boards was borne to the city cemetery on the 
poor-house bier, and attended by the usual 
But it was followed with 
streaming eyes by crowds of the rich and noble 
as well as of the poor, bearing blooming flow- 
ers to throw upon the simple coffin, and fra- 
grant garlands that would have befitted the 
burial of a prince. “Was ever pauper so 
attended before? What does it mean? Who 
is it?’ he would naturally ask, and the reply 
would be, “It is Amelia Sieveking, our friend, 
our benefactor, our mother. She has entered 
into rest, but we are very desolate without 
her.” The unostentatious funeral was her own 
choice, the costly flowers were tributes from 
loving hearts. 

She who was thus lamented once wrote: “I 
used to dream that I should one day do some- 
thing great in the eyes of the world, but now 
that I know it is not in my power to do 
any thing extraordinary, I will try to fulfill 
with double faithfulness the little, common, 
daily-recurring duties of life.” She was un- 
conscious of the career for which these humble 
duties, faithfully performed, was preparing her. 
But to the servant who improved his two 
talents it was given to be “ruler over many 
things.” 

Amelia Sievekiag was born at Hamburg, 
June 25, 1794, of a respectable Westphalian 
family. In after-life she remembered with 
satisfaction that one of her ancestors was a 
schoolmaster. She was rather a peevish child, 
and her mother used to say, “I can not love 
my only daughter as I love my gentle Gustav,” 
while the child, yearning for affection, would 
often weep and exclaim, “I feel so bad because 
no one loves me and calls me dear Malchen”— 
the German pet name for her own. 

When she was five years old her mother 
died, and a young cousin of nineteen came to 
superintend her father’s household. Few soft- 
ening influences were thrown around a child- 
hood which she often spoke of as not a happy 
one. Her play-fellows were her young brother 
Gustav, to whom she was strongly attached, 
and her elder brother Edward, They used to 
amuse themselves at their father’s country- 
house by playing that they were poor children 
who had to work hard to support their parents. 
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Her first teacher was a repulsive man, who 
attempted to instruct her religiously, not by 
beginning with the charming narratives of 
Scripture always so precious to the heart of 
the child, but through detached texts which 
she could not understand. Her father died 
when she was fifteen years old, and she went 
to live with an aged relative. As no property 
had been left her she spent her time in em- 
broidering, an employment which she particu- 
larly disliked because she thought it so useless. 
“It is terrible,” she would say, “to spend the 
whole day and effect nothing more than the 
decoration of a cushion, which, after all, will 
afford no sounder sleep than if it had not been 
decorated.” 

She then turned her attention to music, and 
took lessons of her brother Gustav, who was 
an accomplished performer. But, unlike most 
of her country-wonien, she found she had no 
talent for music, and the pursuit was given up. 
Yearning to do something useful, she then pro- 
posed to fit herself for a governess, but com- 
passion for a near relative who needed a com- 
panion induced her to relinquish the idea and 
enter her family. At the same time a legacy 
was left her, which, united to her pension as a 
senator’s daughter, rendered her independent. 
Not contented on that account to lead an in- 
active life, she says: “I felt the want of some 
strong incentive to regular activity, and looked 
round for some occupation that would satisfy 
my mind and my heart.” Thus feeling, she 
thought that God directed her to the teaching 
of the young as the weapon to overcome what 
she calls her “natural inertness.” Laying 
hold, therefore, on the first opportunity, she 
began teaching the little daughter of a lodger, 
and afterward an elder daughter also. In her 
nineteenth year she commenced her first regu- 
lar school. At that time we also find her 
knitting stockings and making shirts for the 
volunteers during the conflict with the French 
at the time of the entrance of the Russians 
into Hamburg. As she taught gratuitously, 
and never contented herself merely with lesson- 
giving, but devoted her whole time and energy 
to her scholars, no wonder that her classes in- 
creased in number. She was almost dismayed 
at her own success, She asked if it was her 
duty to give herself up to that work, and if 
she could retain her feminine character in doing 





so. Could she at the same time perform her - 


duty to her aunt and to the parents of the 


children intrusted to her? After considering | 


the subject in all its bearings, she came to the 
conclusion that it was right to improve the 


opportunities for usefulness before her. ‘So | pose “that happiness could not be found out of 


far,” she writes, “it is clear to what God has 
called me, and I need only pray that I may 
fulfill the calling aright. I feel that I must be 
on my guard, and pray that I may be so; 
but,” she beautifully adds, “love, love is the 
great means that can spread the magic of 
womanhood over my whole existence; I will 
love eyery one more warmly and deeply than I 
have heretofore, and for my love’s sake they 
will forgive me if they think, as many may, 
that I have trespassed beyond my sphere.” 
Thus, taking love for her watchword, she from 
that time went cheerfully onward in her 
benevolent career. More classes were formed, 
and additional claims on her time and gener- 
osity were added. The cousin under whose 
care the family had been left at the time of 
her mother’s death, with Amelia’s assistance, 
now established a small shop, and Amelia 
selected, bought, and sent her the wares which 
she sold. For four years she steadfastly pur- 
sued her labors without allowing herself any 
relaxation except an occasional call upon her 
friends, 

“All other pleasures the world can offer,” 
she writes, “I have given up, but social inter- 
course with those I love, and some friendly 
association and interchange of thought with 
people who, if we do not exactly agree in 
every thing, yet have a certain consideration 
for me, is to me an absolute necessity, and I 
will never willingly resign it.” This entire 
freedom from asceticism and exclusiveness rec- 
ommended her piety to many who would have 
otherwise been repelled by the serious earnest- 
ness of her charaeter. 

In 1817 her beloved brother Gustav died, 
and his loss affected her so deeply that she 
found a change of scene necessary. She ac- 
cordingly made a visit to her brother Edward 
in England, whose repeated invitations she had 
hitherto declined from a feeling of reluctance 
to leave her classes. Though her public en- 
gagements after her return were too numerous 
to allow her to write in her journal, she yet 
found time to devote her pen to the good of 
others. In 1823 she published, but anony- 
mously, a volume of “Reflections on Select 
Passages of Scripture.” The author was con- 
victed of ‘ mysticism,” an indefinite term 
which often means the possessivn of a little 
more piety than the critic can fathom. The 
publication of the book caused her to lose 
some of her scholars for a time. 

Since her eighteenth ycar the situation and 
wants of her own sex had troubled her 
made. She could not bear to have them sup- 
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the El Dorado of matrimony.” She knew that 
in most books marriage is set forth as woman’s 
only vocation, but she believed that old maids 
may be happy as well as married women, and 
the wish grew upon her more and more to 
bring this state into honor and esteem. These 
thoughts made her wish to found a Protestant 
Sisterhood of Mercy, but this scheme was de- 
layed by her increasing home duties. Her 
adopted mother became blind, and depended 
more than ever on Amelia, Yet she found time 
to publish a second book on passages from Rev- 
elation, which many thought too abstruse a 
subject for a woman to handle. But her cheer- 
fulness was not now to be disturbed by the 
censure of man. Yet the simple words of a 
child, which she happened to overhear one day, 
sent a thrill of joy to her heart. “I wish,” 
said the little girl, “to be like aunt Malchen, 
that I may be as blessed when I grow old.” 
Some of us may remember the dread and 
terror caused by the first appearance of cholera 
in our land. When it reached Hamburg, Ame- 
lia immediately issued a call to all Christian 
women to come forward in the spiri. of charity 
and assist in nursing those stricken with the 
mysterious disease. No response followed, and 
she, with the consent of her foster-mother, came 
forth and offered her individual services to the 
governor of the cholera hospital recently erected. 
On the 13th October, 1831, she was summoned 
to take care of the first female patient who 
entered the hospital. There she remained eight 
weeks, cut off from all outward associations, 
and laboring incessantly. She was sometimes 
out of bed till four in the morning and up again 
at seven, when coffee was brought to her, 
which she had no time to drink till half-past 
four while writing at the diet-table. Once she 
wrote, “I have not been able to sit down for 
ten minutes together all day, and yet I do not 
feel very tired. Indeed, I am always best when 
most is to be done.” With the beautiful hu- 
mility and self-denial that always characterized 
her, she all this time refused any honors and 
indulgences that were not shared by the hired 
nurses, eating with them at the same table and 
partaking of their fare. When the disease had 
abated the governors urged her still to remain 
with them to prepare a report for the financial 
committee. This she consented to do, and not 
till the last patient had left the hospital did she 
go back witk joy and gratitude to the home of 
her adopted mother. The poor blind woman 
certainly showed much of her daughter's spirit 
in consenting to give up her eyes for the pub- 
lie good, for Amelia never forgot to read to her 
in her busiest times. She left the hospital 


honored and reverenced by those who had ridi- 
culed her when she entered it, and impugned 
her motives. With her accustomed frankness 
she wrote, after her return from the hospital, 
“Though my chief motive indeed was the glory 
of God, yet I can not deny that the thought 
would sometimes intrude of how people would 
wonder at my self-devotion; but instead of all 
this, all I heard was, ‘She wants to do some- 
| thing singular, to set herself up for a martyr,’ 
and that was salutary for me; for though it 
was humbling to find myself judged thus, it 
only made me more firm in my resolution to 
solve the problem by overcoming every obsta- 
cle. I determined never to care for man’s judg- 
ment, and never for the future to let it trouble 
me.” 

The next benevolent object which she planned 
was an association for visiting the sick and poor, 
very similar to that now carried on by our 
Bible Readers. Under many difficulties this 
was at length perfected and excellently man- 
aged. After this she founded a seminary for 
the education of governesses, which prospered 
greatly. Active piety is its own reward. In 
thus blessing others she was blessed herself, 
and life for her became richer and brighter. 
The melancholy which had been a natural ele- 
ment in her character disappeared. She says, 
“In a certain sense I was never young, and 
now that I have got into my proper element I 
always feel so strong and fresh, that it almost 
seems to me as though I should never grow old. 
I remember on the last Christmas day at my 
father’s house being quite vexed because I 
could not feel so much pleasure in my presents 
as in former years; but now, though my’ joy 
may not be quite so loud, it is quite as great 
as that of any little child over its Christmas 
tree. O, it is indeed a blessing when one’s 
daily work is a daily joy.” 

This “daily work” was no trifle. Her mother 
lived outside the gates of the city, and at seven 
in the morning, with a large basket of books, 
she would set out to spend the day in visiting 
the poor and teaching her classes alternately. 
She seldom sat down to a midday meal, and 
generally made her dinner upon a penny-worth 

f buttermilk and dry bread, though sometimes 
| she would indulge herself in the luxury of a 
slice of cold meat or a hard-boiled egg. She 
returned home at six, and read to her foster- 
mother till eleven. On one occasion her brother 
sent her a small sum of money with which to 
hire a vehicle and save herself her long and 
fatiguing walk, but she soon after wrote to him, 
“Of the ten thalers sent me I did spend a shil- 
ling in the manner you wished, and rode home 
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one day when it was very hot and I was rather 
tired, but the rest—do not be angry with me— 
I have laid it out in another way. You see it 
was just quarter-day—there were debts to be 
paid for the school, and my purse ran low.” 

She who had stooped to the poor now became 
noticed and sought after by the rich and great. 
In 1838 the Crown Princess of Denmark visited 
Hamburg, and a warm friendship, founded and 
matured by kindred traits of character, sprang 
up between them. After this they regularly 
corresponded, and Amelia frequently visited her 
when she became Queen. But the year closed 
in sorrow, for it took from her her foster- 
mother, and she was left “‘ with no one to mark 
her going forth or to watch for her return.” 
But she had surrounded herself with so many 
objects of interest, and blended their lives and 
happiness so entirely with her own, that her 
life could never be lonely. 

A visit to London refreshed and cheered her, 
and the acquaintance and example of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fry probably induced her, soon after 
her return, to form an association for the care 
of discharged prisoners. A terrible fire, which 
laid a great part of Hamburg in ruins soon 
after, taxed all Miss Sieveking’s energies. As 
she had no social claims upon her since the 
death of her ‘foster-mother, she now devoted 
herself entirely to her charitable work. She 
would rise at half-past four, and look over the 
lessons of her pupils, then visit the poor, go to 
her morning audience in the Senate House, hold 
her classes till noon; from twelve to half-past 
four the association business occupied her; and 
on returning home at five o’clock, a class of 
sixteen or twenty girls awaited her to receive 
religious instruction. In work like this her 
every hour was spent, varied only by occasional 
excursions to England, and short Summer visits 
to her friend the Queen of Denmark. In 1853 
the Queen of Prussia, passing through Ham- 
burg, visited the children’s hospital, which is 
one of the institutions founded by Amelia, and 
gave it a large donation. In the subsequent 
year Amelia published her last book, Conver- 
sations on the Holy Scriptures, and sent a copy 
of it to the Queen. In the letter which accom- 
panied the volume she wrote, “One mission I 
believe to be common to all women, whether 
their station be high or low, though according 
to the difference of their station it may be 
very differently carried out. It is the mission 
of love based on faith, humble and willing to 
render any service, and which by its gentle 
magic softens the opposing rudeness of a world 
agitated by wild passions, ay, and draws down 
heaven to this poor earth, building a paradise 





| 
in its own heart, though it may not enjoy one 


in the outer world.” 

Thus passed Amelia Sieveking through life, 
blessing and blessed, with God’s smile upon her 
work, and his peace within her heart, till sum- 
moned by illness to lay aside the duties that 
she loved and had performed so faithfully. In 
1856 her health, which had been remarkably 
good, began to give way, and medical attend- 
ance became necessary. When unable to leave 
the house, her children and her poor were 
gathered round her bed to receive instruction 
from her lips. The doctors could not oppose 
her, for they saw that to do good was her life. 
At last, increasing weakness called her to say 
farewell to her Bible class, the ladies of the 
association, and the children she had taught, 
after saying sweet and tender words to them 
all. Then, “weak as a little child,” but gen- 
erally free from pain, she lay tranquilly on her 
couch in a bright and sunshiny room made 
beautiful by lovely flowers, “the daily tributes 
of grateful hearts.” She slumbered often, and 
in waking always asked about the children, 
their hymns and lessons. On the Ist of April, 
1859, she died. In order to overcome the prej- 
udice against pauper funerals she left direc- 
tions to be buried as the very poorest and 
humblest are. Her orders were complied with, 
but we have seen how affection and gratitude 
transformed that plain funeral procession, and 
how the riches of Spring were strewed over a 
coffin so bald and unsightly in form. God be 
thanked for sending such a one upon the earth 
to illustrate the religion of Jesus, and to “show 
us how divine a thing a woman can be made!” 
Our hearts burn within us when we read her 
history, and we feel how inexcusable it is to 
spend life in trifles when, by using it faithfully, 
it can become so glorified. 


—_—————_———_ 


THE INDIAN’S HEAVEN. 





BY MRS. MARION A. BIGELOW. 





Ir lies far off beyond that western main, 

Where suns that pass in splendor through our sky 
Shine out at last one long-continued train, 

Mingling their radiance in that glorious sky. 


Yonder the sun is passing from our sight, 
Behind the curtain of the golden west; 

But it will mingle all its glorious light 
With myriads more in that sweet clime of rest. 


And when the spirit from its house of clay 
Passes beyond the boundary of time, 

Its path shall be the sun’s declining ray, 
And it shall seek at once that sun-bright clime. 
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COUNSELS TO CONVERTS.* 





BY REV. J. M. REID, D. D. 





HERE was a time when all that was, sprang 

at once into its maturity at the fiat of the 
Almighty. There was the oak that had never 
been an acorn, the lion that had never been a‘ 
whelp, and the bride that had never been a 
babe. When, however, the brooding Spirit had 
brought a living world out of empty chaos 
this needed no repetition. The law thencefor- 
ward was one of generation and development. 
All that now comes into being is in a state of 
immaturity, and fhe world is marked by per- 
petual mobility, growth or decay being neces- 
sary to the very idea we have of existence. 
Matter and mind alike obey this law, and the 
spiritual life is no exception. There are “ babes 
in Christ’”’—1 Corinthians iii, 1—and there is a 
“perfect man”—the measure of the stature of 
the fullness of Christ—Ephesians iv, 13—and 
the two are as certainly correlated as are the 
blade and the ear to the full corn in the ear. 
Mark iv, 28. Does not the blessed Word speak 
of nutriment for each—milk for the one and 
meat for the other? Is it not full of the doc- 
trine of development, as we read over and over 
again of growing up into him, of growing in 
grace, of desiring the suitable supply that we 
“may grow thereby,” and of pressing onward 
toward the mark of the prize of our high call- 
ing in Christ Jesus? 

3efore sin had darkened the bowers of Eden 
God put man into the garden “to dress it and 
to keep it.” It was not even the primeval law 
that things were to be left entirely to nature, 
but rather that cultivation was even then 
requisite. Much more so now that the earth 
bringeth forth thorns and thistles and the 
heart of man is perverse, always and altogether 
inclined to evil. Constant pruning and care 
amply reward the horticulturist with full and 
abundant fruitage. He knows it and rarely 
neglects it; but how is it with the care of 
souls? 

The gnarled trunks and crooked branches of 
some of the stoutest cedars that grow upon 
the hill of Zion give painful evidence of neg- 
lect in their culture. Some of the sweetest 
graces of the soul are as rare as exotics. 
What ignorance of doctrine, what weakness of 
faith, what unsteadiness of purpose, what flag- 
ging of zeal, what narrowness of benevolence, 





* Counsels to Converts. By Rev. Augustus C. George, 
of the East Genesee Conference. Cincinnati: published 





by Poe & Hitchcock. 


and what utter want of influence mark the 
Christian career of too many! A diligent in- 
quiry into the reasons why so many are feeble 
and sickly among us, and why so many die, 
might, perchance, roll a weighty responsibility 
upon the ministry and members of the Church 
of God. 

Let us remember that the hours of our 
earliest love are the tenderest and most im- 
pressible the soul shall ever behold in its 
heavenward career. It may be stronger, may 
rise higher, may drink deeper, but never will 
be more susceptible. It had been but lately 
broken in pieces and melted in the furnace of 
contrition that it might take the mold of the 
Master, and it has not yet crystallized into the 
almost changeless forms of its later life. Now 
is the time when that soul fixes its destiny. 
If it can be impregnated with the loftiest con- 
ceptions and animated by the holiest and most 
earnest impulses, if it can part with its errors 
and imbibe the truth in its loveliness, a more 
successful race is before it. All this it will 
readily do in the infancy of its spiritual life. 
Settled habits of soul are as difficult of change 
as those of the body, and whatever is false or 
narrow must at once be uprooted or it will 
become irrevocably fixed in the soul. Train 
the young Christian in the right way and his 
later experience will abundantly exhibit it. 

We are not ignorant of the difficulties that 
environ this duty. Converts rarely appear 
alone; they come in groups, oftentimes “as a 
cloud and as doves to the windows.” The 
pastor is more than full of duties that he owes 
to broken-hearted, despairing penitents. So 
are his official members, and all others whose 
coéperation can be actively secured. The 
newly-fledged soul is left to try its wings as 
best it may. Now and then one glances at, 
the sun and plumes his pinion for an eagle 
flight; most simply hop from twig to twig, and 
in shady bowers of spiritual pleasure and 
effeminacy warble grateful lays to their Re- 
deemer. Thus it is for weeks and sometimes 
months. When the rush and excitement is 
over a prostrated minister and a Church anx- 
ious to care for neglected business in the shop, 
the field, the counting-room, or the household, 
provide no nursing for the young. The duty 
of shaping the pliant nature of the precious 
additions made to the flock of Christ is further 
postponed. Facts too plainly show that they 
are left almost entirely to their own sugges- 
tions and the supplies of grace so freely prof- 
fered them by the good and great Shepherd. 

A few sermons, a few general hints thrown 
out in class or prayer meeting, a single word 
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a Church constituted like ours. 
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in the church aisle or parlor, or something of 
this sort, is often dignified with the name of 
caring for the young converts, but thorough, 
systematic instruction is rarely attempted. 
Nor do we mean to be over-censorious; it is 
by no means easy to see how more can be 
done in the way of oral helps. The press, 
however, may come to our relief—an agency 
far too often overlooked as the pastor’s coadju- 
tor. A work put into the hands of every new 
convert containing just the instruction he will 
be likely to need will compensate for most of 
the deficiencies to which we have referred. 
The twenty chapters, for instance, in “ George's 
Counsels to Converts” would be just so many 
sermons on just so many important practical 
topics poured into the hearts of these new- 
born babes. O, how they would grow by this 
holy nourishment, how much higher and nobler 
would the Christian life appear to them, and 
how much profounder the things of God! 
Every flock in which there is a score of lambs 
should have in it also a score of the “Coun- 
sels,” and the volumes should be supplied as 
fast as the souls are born into the kingdom. 
Mr. Wesley well understood the importance 
of this style of influence when he directed that 
a copy of the General Rules of our Societies 
should be put into the hands of each one as 
he was admitted upon probation. They inform 
him of his duties and of the claims of the 
Church and the world upon him. They are, 
however, mere hints and suggestions, while a 
fuller statement with something of argument 
and exhortation is needed and should be super- 
added. Volumes like the one we have named 
are therefore not only convenient but abso- 
lutely indispensable to the complete and suc- 
cessful discharge of pastoral duty, especially- in 


This mode of instruction is attended with 
another advantage; namely, that at the very 
commencement the new disciple learns to betake 
himself to books for counsel on important sub- 
jects. Thereby he becomes less dependent 
upon the hour or two per week of pulpit 
lessons, less reliant upon the effervescence of 
religion, born of a stirring social meeting; he 
becomes more intelligent, stronger, better, for 
the lessons of the press can be multiplied, 
while those of the pastor will be few. This 
habit of betaking himself to books for help in 
his religious life will above all increase the 
likelihood that he will the oftener consult the 
Book of books and make the Word of God the 
man of his counsel. Thus he has the more 
immediate aid of the great Teacher himself, 





and draws his instructions from the fountain- 


head instead of from some stream perhaps im- 
pregnated with impurities. Waepeed only thus 
hint at the advantages of a habit of reading. 
They are far too manifold to be portrayed at 
length. The vision of a Church constituted of 
those who had been well instructed in their 
religious infancy rises before us till we cry out, 
impatient for the realization of our vision, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long!” No distrust 
of God or the right paralyzes the Church’s 
power when she must assault sin in its strong- 
holds, fortified by wealth, station, and political 
or social power. No deficiency of means for 
the most extensive philanthropic or Christian 
enterprises where all our reverence must be 
tithed unto the Lord. No frittering away the 
strength of God’s elect in disputations about 
organs, or cushions, or steeples, or pews, or 
mingled sittings, or recreations. Intelligent 
convictions save nearly all this friction, and 
the subduing, chastening influence of high 
culture acts like oil, so that what differences 
yet remain are scarcely perceptible in retarding 
the work of God. Sectarian bigotry, begotten 
as it always is in ignorance, would disappear, 
and the various branches of the Master’s fam- 
ily, with all their differences of judgment, may, 
with unity of heart, in solid phalanx press the 
victories of Jehovah to the very gates of his 
enemies. Each would love his own view of 
truth none the less, while an enlarged charity 
would allow the like privilege to others. 
Finally, the erying sin of Israel at this hour 
is that she neglects the care of souls; she lets 
the little ones perish for the milk that might 
save them. Like foundlings, they are born 
but to be left, when if taken in and cared 
for it is well, if not they die. Take any 
Church record and look for the fruits of a re- 
vival a year after the first shoutings of eman- 
cipated souls have died away, and what most 
painful evidence have we of some great defi- 
ciency in our appliances for saving men! If 
we have already done all that our circumstances 
allow us to do in person, must we not look for 
that defect just where we have placed it? We 
tender to the reverend author of the “Coun- 
sels” the gratitude of his Church, and we 
plead with pastors to avail themselves of the 
aid to be derived from his plain, practical, 
forcible, and sometimes eloquent teachings. 


—_——p——__- 


CONVERSATION must and ought to grow 
out of materials on which men can agree, 
not upon subjects which try the passions.— 
Sydney Smith, 
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A SUMMER’S ADVENTURES. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 





(CONTINUED.) 

A WEEK of journeying passed with but 
41 few incidents worthy of note, and on the 
afternoon of Saturday we called a council of 
war by the roadside under the shade of some 
friendly maples. We were, as we supposed, 
about sixty miles from home, and a little more 
than half of our journey was accomplished. 
Our note of directions gave us no record of a 
village for several miles; so we concluded to 
apply for entertainment till Monday at a thrifty- 
looking farm-house that stood a little off from 
the highway. 

“Be prepared for an unqualified refusal,” 
said Mattie, as we turned into the green lane 
leading to the house; “not one person in fifty 
would receive such a set of odd-looking bodies 
as we are.” 

“Our appearance is n’t very prepossessing, 
that ’s a fact,” said Nell, scrutinizing her com- 
panions. “Esther, your hair is fairly gray 
with dust, and Susy’s nose is burned to a per- 
fect brick color.” 

“Talk about noses, will you,” said I, indig- 
nantly, “you ought to see your own, and I 
should think you might, it is long enough cer- 
tainly, and fairly blazes.” 

“Don’t let us throw stones at each other’s 
glass houses,” said Esther laughing, and giving 
a hasty brush at her hair; “you shall see if I 
| don’t move the heart of these people to give 
| us a resting-place.” 
| The doors stood wide open into the broad, 
uncarpeted hall and the neat kitchen, but we 
| could find no inmates excepting a large white 
| cat, which walked around us with a sociable 

purr. We passed around the house to the 
| garden, where a woman was making vain 
| attempts to hive a swarm of bees that had 
i 








settled upon a lilac bush. She was guarded 
against stings by a most comical disguise of 
vails and wrappings, yet she was evidently in 
mortal dread of the bees. 

“Dear sakes!” said she at last, turning from 
the swarm, while one or two bees buzzed 
angrily about her ears, “if only Josiah was 
here now.” 


am not in the least afraid of them.” 

We all looked on in wonder while Nell gently 
bent the bush with its burden of bees till they 
were covered by the upraised hive, and then 
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“Tet me hive them,” said Nell, stepping | 
quickly forward; “bees never sting me, and I | 





apparently as little fear as if they had been so 
many flies. 

“Well, that does beat all,” exclaimed the 
woman as the work was finished; then, turning 
toward the rest of us as we sat upon the grass, 
she settled her cap-border and asked, “ Be you 
some of the seminary girls?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Esther, divining at once 
that she alluded to the Quaker school we had 
passed on our way, and then followed a simple 
statement of our story, and a request for har- 
bor over the Sabbath. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure,” was the 
answer; “I ain’t anyways prepared for com- 
pany, but if Josiah was only here I could tell 
better, but he ’s gone to town to get the horses 
shod and won’t be home till late.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when Josiah 
himself came riding up the lane, singing in a 
hearty voice an old Methodist hymn. We all 
brightened up at the sight and sound, and the 
woman hurried into the house with a smile, 
saying as she went, “He’s always singing; 
Josiah is n’t one of your dismal folks, fuming 
and sighing over his work. Come right in, 
any way, and we ’ll talk it over after supper.” 

So we went in, and the result of the talk 
was, that the worthy couple made us most 
heartily welcome to their home, and we passed 
a quiet Sabbath with them. We told them of 
our hospital scheme, and learned to our sur- 
prise that they had a son there, a surgeon, and 
that the old gentleman was in the habit of 
making frequent trips to carry him butter, 
honey, fresh eggs, and vegetables, and the 
various luxuries of home. 

“T calculated to go down in the course of a 
fortnight,” said he, “and I tell you what, if 
you gals ain’t above riding in a covered market- 
wagon I ’ll just hitch up for an early start 
Monday morning and take you down.” 

We demurred at first, not to the market- 
wagon, but to such an inglorious surrender of 
our famous pedestrian excursion; but it would 
save us much valuable time, and, though we 
had come thus far in safety, no one could tell 
what worse things than sunburned noses and 
tired feet might befall us. So good sense car- 
ried the day, and we accepted the farmer's 
proposition. Our “early start” was a start 
long before sunrise, and we had two days of 
right merry riding, chatting and singing with 
the old gentleman, or peering out from our 
white-covered vehicle at farms and farm-houses 
along the route. He was determined to take 
us directly to the hospital and introduce us to 
his son “Johnny,” as he called him, but we 


brushed them off into their new quarters with | prevailed upon him to leave us at the little 
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village of Ashley, where we expected to find 
our trunk and to secure a boarding-place. The 
first anticipation was soon realized, and the 
precious trunk claimed at the Post-Office, 
where it had been left. ‘“ Where would we 
have it sent?” Why, to the hotel, of course, 
for the present. 

“ But there was no hotel, the house burned 
down six months before.” 

Was there no place in town where they 
took boarders? we asked of the man who gave 
us this information. 

The man thrust his hands in his pockets 
and pondered, and finally recollected that the 
widow Brooks sometimes took Summer board- 
ers, and so we bent our steps toward the resi- 
dence of the widow. A sharp-featured woman 
met us at the door, and transfixed us at once 
with a look that killed our hopes. 

“We called to see if we could secure board 
here for a few days,” said Mattie quite meekly. 

“No, ma’am, I could n’t accommodate you,” 
was the decided answer, while the scrutiny 
was still going on. 

“Could you direct us to any other place 
where we should be likely to find accommoda- 
tions?” asked Esther. 

“No, ma’am,” was the cool reply, “I don’t 
think there is any place in town where they ’Il 
be likely to take you.” 

We turned away in silence, and some of us 
in indignation at the unqualified condemnation 
passed upon us. ; 

“T wish I was safely back in P.,” said Mat- 
tie in a disconsolate tone; ‘I must have been 
crazy when I started on-such a fool’s errand.” 

“What shall we do, Esther?’ said Nell, 
half ready either to laugh or cry at our 
dilemma. 

But Esther was on her way back to the 
house, and with a vigorous ring brought out 
the amiable proprietor again with the inquiry, 
“ Well, what ’s wanting now?” 

“Where does your minister live?’ asked 
Esther. 

“Which one?” asked the woman; “there ’s 
two here, Presbyterian and Methodist. I don’t 
belong to either of them myself.” 

“The Methodist, then,” said Esther, driven 
to make a choice. 

“Just around the corner in the white house 
with a stoop in front,” said the woman. “It’s 
a likely place to go, seeing his wife is sickly, 
and they ’ve got no end of young ones; but 
these Methodist preachers take in every thing 
that comes along,” and the door was shut 
again. 

“We made a great mistake, girls,” said 





Esther as we walked slowly along, “in not. 
bringing letters of recommendation from P. 
with us. It is n't at all likely that we can get 
into the hospital without them, and I am afraid 
we shall be troubled to find board. Do n’t 
look so miserable, Lucy,” she added cheerfully, 
“I’m going to see what the charity of this 
Methodist minister will do for us.” 

The voice of a crying baby reached us before 
we_opened the gate, and our knock was for a 
time drowned by the din of the children 
within; but a pale, feeble-looking woman 
finally opened the door and invited us in. The 
room was poorly furnished, and seemed fairly 
swarming with children, while at the little 
stand in one corner sat the minister, rocking 
the cradle vigorously and reading in seeming 
unconsciousness of the tumult around him. 
His wife’s voice arrested his attention, and he 
turned around to us with an expression of 
kindness, but did not betray the least aston- 
ishment. 

Mattie undertook to tell our story and our 
errand, but, tired and discouraged, broke down 
in the middle of the tale, and Esther com- 
pleted it, saying that we could think of no 
way but to come to him for advice, as he must 
know who would be likely to have room for 
us. The good man was nonplused; he did his 
best, but he could n’t think of a place where 
there was the remotest chance, and matters 
grew more and more dismal. 

“What shall we do?” said Mattie piteously, 
trying to choke back the tears; “ we shall have 
to stay in the street.” 

“O, no, child,” said the minister kindly, 
“we ll keep you here first, though there ’s 
quite a house-full of us, you see; but mother 
would manage some way, | ’ll warrant; she’s 
like the wife of the Sultan that was called 
‘the woman of wonderful expedients.’” 

His wife smiled a little at the compliment, 
and then said, “I was. just thinking, my dear, 
of old Mrs. Parker. You know she has always 
rented two of her rooms to some person who 
was willing to look after her a little. She is 
alone now, and if these young ladies choose 
to go in there and board themselves I dare say 
they could get the rooms.” 

“O, ‘woman of wonderful expedients!’” Nell 
exclaimed, laughing, “you could not have 
suited us more perfectly.” 

And we all fell in with the plan at once, the 
minister agreeing to go over and see the old 
lady in our behalf. He was successful in his 
mission, and before dark we were duly intro- 
duced to the deaf old lady, who agreed to 
allow us the use of her two furnished rooms, 
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in return for which we were to make her bed, 
take care of her room, and aid her in such 
ways as she needed. 

And when we sat down to our little round 
table and ate our supper of crackers and milk 
out of bowls of sundry patterns, relics of many 
years of housekeeping, we felt very well satis- 
fied with our prospects and disposed to be 
quite merry over our late perplexities. 

It was arranged that one of us should re- 
main at home each day as housekeeper while 
the other three were to visit the hospital, and 
it fell to Nell’s lot to be the first one to stay. 
The rest of us took our way to the hospital 
early in the morning, armed with a letter of 
introduction which the minister furnished us 
out of the pure goodness of his heart, for we 
could produce no testimonials, except that 
Esther had a photograph album, presented by 
her pupils, and containing the pictures and 
autographs of many of our city teachers and 
school officials. We had often visited the hos- 
pital down the river, so that the ceremonies of 
gaining an entrance were familiar to us, and 
we walked very composedly to head-quarters, 
escorted by the sergeant and his guard. Our 
letter was inspected, our request listened to, 
and a pass made out for us with due formali- 
ties. A guard was sent to conduct us to the 
surgeon in charge, under whose directions we 
were to act. He received us with much kind- 
ness, telling us, however, that as a general 
thing he did not set a very high estimate upon 
the services of young ladies among the sol- 
diers, not that they lacked inclination, but 
judgment. 


“T have never,” said he, “been so fortunate | 


as to find a female nurse worth half so much 
as that man over yonder,” pointing to a rough- 
looking soldier who was administering a bowl 
of gruel to a poor fellow whose right sleeve 
hung empty from his shoulder. Then, fearing 


what he had said might not sound kind to us, | 
he added, “I have hopes of you, though; your | 


dress, for one thing, looks as if you meant 
work—neat and pretty without any furbelows.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Esther, seeing 
he was turning away from us. 

“Use a woman’s wit and see what needs 
’ was the answer. “If you want any 
directions go to the nurses or surgeons of the 
wards. These men want to be talked to, and 
read to, and cheered up. Don’t go near one 
of them with a dismal face.” 

We stood together at the entrance of one 
of the wards and looked down the long build- 
ing half in fear. On each side a row of thirty 
narrow beds and on every bed a form that was 


doing,’ 








either wasted by sickness or cruelly maimed 
by war, and of them all there was probably 
not one who had not been full of hope, and 
vigor, and manly strength a year before. 
There was not one who had not somewhere 
dear ones who would give the world for the 
privilege of watching beside them and minis- 
tering to their needs’ It was not a cheerful 
prospect, and we felt disposed to weep rather 
than smile. It was timid little Mattie whe 
firsi made a move by stepping quietly to a 
man who was trying to read with a bandage 
covering one of his eyes. 

“Let me read to you,” she said with 
a pleasant smile, taking the book from his 
hand. 

And so Esther and I followed her example 
and walked on. Esther went directly through 
into another ward, and I paused at a bed 
where a young boy was lying in the most 
violent stages of fever. A man stood at his 
side fanning him constantly and occasionally 
wetting the cloth upon his head; but the boy’s 
eyes were rolling wildly in the delirium of 
fever, and he seemed unconscious of every 
thing but suffering. I took my place upon 
the other side and commenced bathing his face 
and temples and talking to him in a low tone. 
For a long time he did not seem to notice me, 
then gradually the restless motion of his head 
ceased and his eyes grew quieter, sometimes 
turning to my face with a puzzled look that 
was half rational. For a whole hour I sat 
there, till one of the surgeons came with a 
portion which he administered without speak- 
ing, only smiling and nodding to me as he 
went away. Soon the boy’s eyes closed, and 
as he gradually fell asleep a smile crept over 
his face. It seemed a life-giving sleep, and 
after watching him for a long time without 
daring to stop the motion of my hand over his 
forehead, I said to his soldier nurse, ‘He will 
feel better when he wakes; he will get well, 
will he not?” 

He shook his head, saying, “ He will die; he 
has fretted his life out. Perhaps you don’t 
know, but he has a leg off above the knee, 
and this fever spoils the surgeon’s work, it 
won’t heal. He has a mother somewhere, and 
he has fretted terribly about being a burden 
to her, and because he could n’t fight again; 
but the poor boy ’ll never trouble any body.” 

“ Will he die in this sleep?” I asked with a 
sickening heart, sitting for the first time in my 
life so near to coming death. 

“No, he will wake,” was the answer, “but 
he will go before morning.” 

I turned sadly from the sleeper to ask at 
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the next bed, “Is there any thing I can do 
for you?” 

“If you ’d write me a letter, miss,” said the 
man, holding up his shattered right hand; “I 
never was much of a penman, and can ’t make 
it go with my left hand any how.” 

He was cheerful over his misfortune, so I 
managed to return his smile as I took from 
my pocket my portable inkstand, smoothed out 
the crumpled sheet of paper he gave me, and 
prepared to write. 

“It’s to Mary, my wife,” he said with a 
satisfied expression; “she don’t know I ’m 
here, nor I hain’t been over a week. I got my 
hand blown all to flinters with a bit of shell 
down to Fair Oaks, and then these confounded 
chills got hold of me, so they sent me up with 
a lot from the field hospital. The doctor has 
got the master hand of the shakes though, and 
I ’ll be all right pretty soon.” 

I put his remarks into readable shape as 
well as I could, though they seemed intended 
as much for me as his wife. It was pleasant 
to him to find some one to talk with, and so 
he went rambling on about his home and his 
children, choking up as he told me how his 
little girl had cut off a lock of her hair to 
send him, and how he had worn it next to his 
heart ever sirtce. I made out the letter a lit- 
tle at a time and read it aloud to him. 

“Shall I tell her you hope to get dis- 
charged and come home?” I asked. “ You 
know you can’t handle a musket if your hand 
is spoiled.” 

“Not till the war is over,” said he, flashing 
up into enthusiasm. “I’ve got one hand left, 
and if I can’t fight I can do something for 
them than can. No, ma’am, I went in to see 
this thing through, and I mean to stick by 
the old flag as long as there is a bit of me 
left.” 

The letter was folded, and then a wistful 
face drew me to another bed, and so the time 
slipped by, and noon came before I thought. 

We ate our dinner under a tree upon the 
grounds, and, though we sat together nearly 
an hour, we had very little conversation. It 
was as if a great burden of labor and care had 
been suddenly laid upon our hearts, and we 
grew grave and solemn under its pressure. 
How much there was to do for all these three 
thousand sufferers, and how helpless we felt 
with the work before us! 

“ And up at the city,” said Esther dreamily, 
“they are feasting, and singing, and making 
merry, and all this lies so near.” 

Our hearts were full of silent prayer for aid 
as we separated again, for we all felt our need 





of wisdom to enable us to use our power in 
the best way. 

The afternoon was spent in two different 
wards, but as the hour drew near which must 
see us outside of the lines, I hurried back for 
a moment to see what change had come to my 
sick boy, who, they had told me, must die, 
He was lying awake, and the fever seemed 
wholly gone, leaving his face sharp, white, and 
weary-looking. It was easy for even me to 
see that his life was almost ended, and I 
longed to say something to comfort or guide 
him. 

“Does he know?” I asked of the doctor with 
an unspoken question in my eyes. 

“Yes,” nodded the doctor, and the boy 
turned his face toward me, saying, “‘ You mean 
I am dying; yes, I know. Is the chaplain 
coming soon?” 

“T hope so,” said the doctor, looking anx- 
iously at his watch; “he is detained outside 
by business.” 

It was a new thing for me, standing there 
among those stern soldiers, and waiting for 
the shadow of death to creep over that wan 
face; but I only remembered that soul going 
out into a great eternity. Was it going into 
the dark, was it going alone? I bent my head 
over the pillow and repeated in a low tone, 
“Though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me.” 

“That is in the Bible, my mother’s Bible,” 
said the dying boy, looking up in my face with 
a smile. “Zhow art with me,” he repeated 
slowly, his eyes even then growing filmy; “yes 
I can say that.” 

There was a moment of silence, and then he 
rallied a little and asked eagerly, “Can’t you 
sing? My mother used to sing, and I dreamed 
to-day I heard her singing hymns just as she 
used to Sunday evenings when we sat on the 
porch together.” 

I could n’t sing, and I think I never coveted 
the gift so earnestly before; but as I shook my 
head in answer to his question I saw that 
Mattie had followed me and stood by me. 

“Sing to him,” I whispered, and after a 
moment’s pause she began singing “ Rock of 
Ages.” She had a sweet, clear voice, and the 
boy listened with a pleased smile. Then she 
sang, “Jesus, lover of my soul,” and as he 
lay with his eyes closed as if sleeping, she 
silently showed me her watch in token that 
we must leave, and we stole softly away from 
the bedside. Esther joined us at the office of 
the surgeon in charge, where she had been 
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conversing with the intelligent mulatto who 
stood on guard at the door, and we hastened 
on our homeward way. 

Nell met us at the door with an extravagant 
welcome. She had prepared a most creditable 
supper considering her resources, and enter- 
tained us wrth a lively account of her day’s 
experience. She had quite captivated old Mrs. 
Parker by her attentions; had visited the min- 
ister’s family, cut out some aprons for the 
baby, and finally taken little Lucy to the 
woods with her to gather wild flowers. They 
had brought back quantities of the beautiful 
laurel blossoms, which Nell proposed to make 
into tiny bouquets for the soldiers. So we sat 
at the open door in the Summer twilight, tell- 
ing Mrs. Parker about our day at the hospital, 
and tying up scores of the charming flowers 
into small clusters with sprigs of sweetbrier 
and myrtle. 

“There ’ll be enough for two whole wards,” 
said Nell delightedly as she emptied her treas- 
ures upon the dewy grass under the maples, 
and sprinkled them plentifully with water. 

“T wonder if soldiers care for such trash,” 
said the old lady, hobbling away from the 
door. 

Mattie sat alone upon the step twining a 
simple wreath. She looked up at me silently 
as I stood watching her, and I knew it was for 
the dead soldier. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 


—_—_— 


PORTFOLIO DOTTINGS. 





BY REV. F. 8. CASS8ADY. 





I. ACTION THE GREAT LAW OF THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, 


permeate to do and energy in doing it 
\J always marks the man whose heart throbs 
with the pulsations of the divine life. Where 
there is no action there can be no vitality, no 
moral power. Stagnation and spiritual lifeless- 
ness always characterize the man who is not 
up and doing for Christ and the world. No 
surer sign can be given that there is no relig- 
ious life or power about a man than his idle- 
ness in his Lord’s vineyard. Light shines or 
fire burns by no greater necessity than that 
the dive man in the Church toils for the good 
of his race by a necessity of the spiritual life 
within him. There are forces in him that im- 
pel him to work, and that make him never so 
happy as when at work for the Master. 
Sympathy is a vital element in every pious 
heart—syfmpathy for souls in sin and on the 





way to ruin. And what is Christian sympathy 
but another name for practical benevolence? 
What is it worth unless it prompt to action 
for the relief of the party which excites this 
sentiment in the breast? David said nothing 
more touching or sublime in all his life than 
when he exclaimed, “I beheld the transgress- 
ors, and was grieved.” He saw the trans- 
gressors at their work and on their way to 
doom and death and was grieved—that is, his 
sympathies for them in view of their peril 
were intensely excited and aroused. It were 
to little purpose to be grieved over the con- 
dition and danger of sinners, and yet not to 
outstretch the hand and put forth effort to 
save them. This would be equivalent to griev- 
ing’ over a family whose house was on fire at 
midnight, and yet making no effort to rescue 
its sleeping inmates from the devouring flames. 
Sympathy must be practical. The pious heart 
can not be indifferent to or unaffected by the 
world’s moral condition—can not let precious 
souls for whom Christ has bled and died sink 
down to perdition without an earnest, mighty 
effort to save them. The law of the Christian 
life is action—intense, never-flagging toil for 
God and souls. He who bears the name of 
Christian and who does not recognize work as 
the very genius of his calling, has yet to ledrn 
the first elements of Christian religion. The true 
man’s philosophy is at all times and under all 
circumstances that of the poet when he ex- 
claimed, 

“Great duties are before me, and great songs, 

And, whether crowned or crownless, when I fall 

It matters not, so that God’s work is done.” 


II, THE SOUL ANCHORED TO EARTH. 


Formed for noble action in the world, and 
destined for the race and life of eternity, it is 
indeed the saddest of all spectacles to witness 
a human being absorbed in the mere trifles of 
earth to the exclusion of all the high ends and 
nobler aims of his existence. To live for time 
and timely things when all his interests and 
hopes center in God and eternity—such a life 
is indeed outside the circle of all its duties and 
happiness, and may well excite the wonder of 
angels and fiends. The soul anchored to earth 
when it should have its fastenings on the 
skies—bound to this outward, sensuous life 
when it should be pluming its pinions for im- 
mortality—the very thought of such an inver- 
sion of a man’s being is, beyond all conception, 
awful. To remember that in respect to earth 

“ We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,” 
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is to have before the mind the strongest motive 
that could influence it to right, action, and 
earnest devotion to the best interests of the 
soul. If we have but a day—the short day 
of life—in which to act out our Creator’s 
design and work up to its exalted destiny, 
with what dispatch should we loose our anchor- 
age from the trifling objects of sense and 
spring to the true work and happiness of life! 
Although human life is short and soon to be 
“rounded with a sleep,” yet, thank Heaven, it 
is long enough, if rightly improved, to allow 
all its duties and work to be gracefully 
“rounded” for eternity. 


—_—_—_ 


A STRUGGLING HEART. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





FATHER, wherefore do I grieve thee? 
Why do my weak footsteps stray 
Daily toward the stormy mountains, 

From the narrow path away? 


Do not say I do not love thee; 
Love I aught that doth not prove 

Evermore a step to raise me 
Nearer to the source of love? 


O, with all ‘there is within me, 
In a perfect light I see 

That ’t is love from thee that sweetens 
Every other love for me. 


Life would be despair without thee, 
Heaven would be no refuge then; 

Tell me not I do not love thee, 
Loveliest of the sons of men. 


When thy children rise before me, 
Clothed with majesty and might, 
All their palms and laurels waving 
Brightly on my charméd sight— 


When I, trembling, sit before them, 
Daring scarce to lift my eyes, 

To the crownéd ones, thy children, 
Always then my thoughts arise; 


Rise exulting to the Father, 

Nothed with thunder, crowned with power; 
What art thou, O, Son eternal, 

These but starlight of an hour? 


Lord, I am but dumb before thee, 
Words sink down and faint and die, 

But thou knowest how I love thee, 
And revere thy majesty. 


For my sins do not forsake me; 
Leave me not to prove despair; 

Save me from the “ outer darkness,” 
Lord, thou couldst not love me there. 


Give me strength to strive and conquer, 
Set me free from doubt and fear; 





O, to hear thee say “I love thee,” 
O, to know that thou art near! 


Sense hath agonizing yearnings 
For some outward word or sign; 

Let me feel thine arms about me, 
Let me hear thee call me thine. 


If, when I appear before thee, 
Thou shouldst bid my soul depart, 
All the angel bands of heaven 
Should not force my hands apart. 


Strong their clasp who clasp in dying; 
Vainly such embrace is spurned, 

And my soul would cling unto thee 
Till to nothing it returned, 


For I love thee, O my Savior, 
All in earth and heaven above! 

Wherefore do I ever grieve thee? 
O, perfect me by thy love! 


> ——_—_— 


TWILIGHT. 


BY SOPHIA VAN MATRE. 


LIKE some fair saint who willingly resigns 
Her jewels, broidered robe, and golden hair, 

Nor, wrapt in contemplation sweet, repines, 
Nor seems of her sad-colored dress aware, 


So doth the twilight lay her splendors by; 
The golden cloud, the misty, purple haze, 

And all that wondrous, changing imagery 
Attendant on the sun’s departing rays. 


Like that true-hearted one she sits in peace, 
For she hath proved the freshness of the morn 
And brightness of the day; and now soft ease 
From all the dead and weary past is born. 


Her gentle voice the murmuring hives obey, 
And birds fly homeward to the sheltering nest; 

She shrouds the hills within her mantle gray, 
And nature wide bows to her soft behest. 


Nor even the sky disdains for this one hour 
The universal air of peace to breathe, 
And ere the moon ariseth in her power, 
A respite from her brilliant guests receive. 


It is the hour of peace and holy calm, 

When, called by nature’s thousand voices sweet, 
The soul retires to seek some healing balm 

That shall allay her passionate, feverish heat. 


Imagination’s magic power will bring, 
Soft floating through the misty, gloaming air, 
Those absent ones to whom the heart doth cling, 
And she may hold communion with them there. 


This hour is like that life among the shades 
Where blessed spirits rest from every grief, 
Enjoying while the earthly interest fades 
More sacred friendships and more blessed belief. 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR LAKE REGION. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER, 


CHAPTER V. 

OLD TIMES. 
HOPE I am not a croaker. 
my heart that the former days were better 
than these, but as my eye runs from range to 
range of the pretty white cottages, and notes 
the more imposing residences and public build- 





I say not im | 


ings before me—all of which are younger than 


myself—I confess that I should like to recall for 


a single day the old scenes as they appeared to | 


my youth. Memory treasures them and repro- 


duces them at pleasure, but I can not thus ex- | 


hibit them to others, and a pleasure unshared 
is but half enjoyed at the best. 

There was a long street which ran through 
the town from north to south. It was, and is 
five miles in length. The numerous streets 
which branch from it now, and the pretty 
squares where different roads meet, had never 
been thought of then. I can fancy the indig- 
nation of our stalwart farmers had a proposition 
been to them for streets their 
meadows, and for house-sites among the most 
exclusive nooks in the broad pasture grounds, 


made across 


At each end of the long street was a reverend:} 


old church, with pens for pews, with high un- 


painted pulpit and galleries, with the tunnel- | 


shaped inverted echo suspended like grim fate 
over the preacher's head, with great staring 
windows without blinds, with side, back, and 
front entrances, and the bell-rope hanging in 
the middle of the church. 

Both churches were literally running over 
with doctrines. Half-way between the tivo was 


< | 
the Haunted Rock, a huge black bowlder, which 


stood apart from all other rocks, a self-appointed 
guardian of the highway. It was an object of 
superstitious fear to others besides children, 
from the fact that a veritable ghost, wrapped in 
a sheet, according to the prevailing fashion in 
ghost-land, had been caught on it. 


of the time, like a tired old bear, it contentedly 
hibernates. 

The Haunted Rock—how we used to hold 
our breath and hug the opposite wall if caught 
on the road near it at nightfall!—has_ been 
blown to pieces by vulgar gunpowder. It has 
been put to several diilerent uses, less poetical 
than its former position as a ghost’s pedestal; 
such as walling fields and underpinning houses, 
It is to be hoped that a separate ghost will be 
furnished for every block of it till the perpe- 
trators of the desecration shall be taught a 
wholesome dread of things unseen. There were 
curiously-colored streaks running through the 
rock—real ghost tracks—which would have 
made a fine study for a geologist if the town 
had owned one. But it irks me to think of a 
set of unsentimental stone-cutters deliberately 
drilling holes in the Haunted Rock and blowing 
it up with gunpowder. 

Up and down the long road were scattering 
dwelling-houses, sometimes two or three in a 
sociable group, but oftener a single farm-house 
rejoicing in its cheerful solitude. Most of these 
were one-story houses, with an honest contempt 
for stairways, spreading themselves out upon 
the ground to any convenient distance. They 
were seldom painted, and when they were it 
was not to make them more pleasant to the 
eye, but to make the clapboards last. So the 
homelier, substantial colors were chosen, and 
dark-red or orange-colored houses, with whiie 
trimmings, nestled in among the surrounding 
fruit-trees as contentedly as if there were no 
other colors in the universe. 

4 


he school-house was red, and hither came 


all aspirants for knowledge, from the tow- 


| headed urchins, who breathed inward male- 


dictions upon the inventors of primers and 
eatechisms, to the great boys and girls who 


came to school in Winter and read, and spelled, 


would perhaps be the proper expression, ghosts | 


not being “catchable.” 
The old Churches have given place to a num- 
ber of new ones, which, while agreeing in doc- 


rounded off the unsightly angles with tasty 
trimming, interpolating various little crotchets 
and improvements suited to progressive people. 
Underneath is the old foundation still; the rig- 
orous old creed asserts itself as tenaciously as 
ever; but it is only at rare intervals that it 
comes forth to the day, when the hammer of 


some spiritual geologist rouses it. For the rest 
Vou. XXV.—10 


and ciphered, and recited abbreviations till 
they were old enough to be married; the court- 


| ship often being done up, to save time, during 
Seen on it, | 


the half-hour school recesses or the noon inter- 
mission. 

There was no difficulty in getting an educa- 
tion then. Any body could do it. No one 


| supposed it impossible to become learned in 
trine with the old and with each other, have | 


| the 


1 


one’s own town, among one’s own people. Ali 
modern worry educating 
voung America would have been incomprehen- 


fuss and about 
sible to our sturdy farmers, and any unusual 
scholarship—unless a boy was to be a minis- 
ter—was a sign of “a weak spot somewhere.” 
It was not thought necessary to understand the 
enginery of the spheres or the compounding of 
a tornado in order to enable one to mind his 
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own business. Our brains, such as they were, 
found ample space for development in the low, 
red school-house. 

Not far from the school was an apple-tree, 
which all the urchins of my time will ever hold 
in loving remembrance. There was a natural 
seat in the fork of the tree, where we could sit 
and leisurely regale ourselves upon the juicy, 
scarlet-streaked fruit. Somebody owned the 





tree according to law, but no boy or girl ever | 


believed in the ownership. There seemed to be 


an instinctive faith that it belonged to the chil- | 


dren. And as they were left in undisputed 


possession of it, the owner probably had the | 


good sense, as well as the good nature, to ac- 
commodate himself to what was inevitable. 


There was a pear-tree down in the long | 


meadow which drooped heavily in the late Au- 
tumn beneath its weight of dark, mottled fruit. 


1 pity those who seek for friends outside the 
tried home growth, because other and more ele- 
gant associations gratify a fastidious taste. The 
disposition to aid us in need, to comfort us in 
sorrow, will crop out from the rough and out- 
wardly hard nature, and the toil-hardened hands 
of those who fight life’s battles are the soonest 
stretched out to raise the fallen, to succor the 
unhappy. The true friend who gives us an oc- 
casional healthy snub for our own profit, is not 
the person to listen smilingly while we are 
slandered; it will require a bold tongue to de- 
tract from our merits in his or her presence, 
and the harsh voice softens to sweet music, 
when, in our extremity, it offers its uncoutl 


' consolation. 


That is standing yet, gnarled and broken by | 


time, but O, what delicious pears it still gives 
us! 

The apple-tree has gone with the old red 
school-house, and a narrow, stuck-up, two-story 
brown house, with blue blinds and with a hedge 
all around it, has pompously established itself 
above the dear old dead roots. It has such an 
uppish look that it tempts a person to knock it 
down. It looks like an admiration-point set 
up in the middle of a tea-tray. 

Purple thistles, and wild thyme, and barber- 


ries grew peacably together in a little hollow | 
7 | ° °,° > ° 
without waiting for his escort he sought at 


near the school-house, and vigorous birch sap- 


lings, with a sense of the disciplinary virtue of | 


their pliant twigs, obligingly took root by the 
very door. 

I remember running a race with a supposed 
spirit round and round this hollow one dusky 
Summer evening, after spending several hours 
over a forbidden book full of the delicious hor- 
rors of ghost literature. In vain I attempted 
to beat a retreat or to execute a flank move- 
ment, and it was only when half dead with 


terror I sank exhausted on the ground that the | 
| God that he made man.” 


spirit assumed the form of a playful black kit- 
ten, which, not yet tired of the frolic, sculled 
up the nearest tree with a “midnight ery.” 

It is like journeying through a familiar land 
thus to go back into the past. It does not 


weary us like a tour among new objects. Be- | 


sides, we can journey just when we please, and 
when we stop to rest we are at home. Change 
of place, travel, is often prescribed for the sor- 
rowful, but it is only the light-hearted who 
make journeying a pleasure. The heavy heart 
can not be left behind, and its grief colors 
every thing. If there be rest any where on 
earth it is in the old “home paths.” 


I don’t know what Solomon meant by say- 
ing that the eve is never satisfied with seeing. 
Perhaps he referred to his own eyes, and it was 
doubtless true of them. There is an old man 
living in a retired spot just beyond that long 
belt of pines that serves as a dividing line be- 
tween our town and the next in order. He has 
lived all his life in the same house, worked on 
the same farm, done over and over and over 
again the same things, and never was twenty 
miles from home in his life. He is contented 
with what he has seen, and is quite unwilling 
to see any thing more. 

Once, as a great favor to a friend of the fam- 
ilv, he did take a look at our lake—Snoog’s 
Pond—and it so appalled him by its size that 


once the security of his home. 

“T declare!” said he, “what a sight of water 
there is in the world!” 

He went home satisfied with sight-seeing. 
He sits by the wide fireside, when his work is 
done, and ponders his own perfections. He has 
found out that man is wonderfully made, though 
he is not sure about woman, and his wife list- 
ening to his infidel opinions on the subject, 
consoles herself by remembering that the Bible 
and that “it repented 


” 


says “all men are liars, 

“«T don’t wonder at it,” says the good wo- 
man. 

The very air of the house has a self-satisfied, 
conceited feeling about it, and you have a cu- 
rious feeling that the quaint old furniture is 
just going to crow. 

There are souls which seem to us the most 
wonderful of all achievements in the infinitesi- 
mal line—perfect bijous! What would become 
of them if God did not charge himself with the 
care of little things? 

It is pleasant to know that he is just as truly 
active in the prolongation of insect life as in 
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the continuation of human existence, and that 
the same skill which winds up the machinery 
of a giant mind keeps the tiny intellect ticking. 
Coming back from the past I turn with fresh 
interest to the present and note its improve- 
ments. There are many pretending places, made 
popular by ephemeral fashion, that do not begin 
to possess the natural attractions of our “lake 
region.” I think no tourist ever beheld a more 
charming view than that now before me. The 
hills wear such lovely shades of green, and con- 
trast so exquisitely with the dark pyramidal 
firs which diversify their slopes, and there is a 
pleasant, exhilarating light upon the ocean. 


Fort Warren, Castle Island, and the Island | 


Hospital are all distinctly defined in the clear 
With 
a glass of moderate power we bring them near 
enough for a morning’s call. Hush! it is the 
sea preaching its perpetual sermon, Its moral 


air, and seem to be our near neighbors. 


is the restlessness of mankind. 
ness or duration is a strong contrast to our 
short life and certain decay. It speaks to us 
of the infinite, of eternity. As we listen we 
feel the hollowness of worldly pursuits and 
fashions, and the mockery of earthly riches. 

Such thoughts, too crude to be brought into 
tangible form, used to fill my childish mind 
when, with my lap full of white shore pebbles 
and colored shells, I used to listen to the surf 
or strive to interpret the mysterious whispering 
language of the shells. It required but little 
imaginative power to idealize it all into spirit 
utterances. 

‘ Ah, azure sea, the ancient sea, 


Blue sea, forever young!” 
CHAPTER VI. 
“TRELAND FOREVER.” 


Hark! It is a strange clangor, unlike any 
other sound in the known world. We turn 
naturally, on hearing it, toward New Ireland 
for an explanation. At first, there is no visible 
cause for the uproar, but we understand it all 
directly. 

Imprimis. 
the south border of the lake, kicking up their 


whole solar system. Close behind run two Irish 
women, dressed with a wholesome disregard of 
fashion as to the length and breadth of their 
drapery. 
they are both intent upon one object, which is 
to capture the foremost goat. 





slowly following, and by degrees all of Ireland 
| that is at home turns out to witness the sport. 
+ 


Its changeless- | 


There are two goats racing along | 


heels and shaking their horns in defiance of the | 


Shocless, bonnetless, and sleeveless, | 


A medley of ragged women and children are | 


| It seems to be any thing but sport to the act- 
| ors in the little comedy. No sooner does one 
| fortunate woman seize the goat by the horns, 
or by the rope that depends from his neck, than 
the other manages to free the animal by tear- 
ing the hair of the captor and scratching or 
beating her till she is glad to relinquish her 
prize and defend herself. 

A babel of comment, both friendly and oth- 
erwise, mingles with the loud and angry voices 
of the disputants, and there are dogs barking, 
and an occasional expression of sentiment from 


| a little coterie of law-and-order goats, who are 
watching the result from a convenient hill-top. 
From the confusion I gathered that the two 
| women have been swapping goats, and that one 
j Bae repented of her bargain, while the other 
| obstinately adheres to it. Both claim the fore- 
| most goat and ignore the other, who, for the 
| time, belongs to nobody, but, like the apocry- 
phal slave in Southern literature, is principled 


| against freedom, and shows his desire to be ap- 
propriated by sticking to the company. 
Differences of opinion now begin to circulate 
freely among the spectators, and harsh words 
| and angry gestures betray the birth of a legion 
of separate squabbles, which directly begin to 
take on a special prominence of their own. In 
an incredibly short space of time the whole 
| population are engaged in a regular “shindy,” 
and one or two women, with dark scowling 
faces, and with stifling thick shawls thrown 
over their heads, are seen stealing rapidly down 


the river road toward the house of the con- 
stable. 

It is impossible to keep this proceeding se- 
eret, and by the time the constable arrives with 
his men and handeuffs, every body has shaken 


hands and become boisterously good-humored, 
| the stray women and goats have been reclaimed 
from the hills, and a satisfactory compromise 
effected over a mug of hot toddy. Indeed, the 
whole community are ready to do the honors 
of Ireland to the officers, who have so oblig- 
ingly left all their own interests to look after 
theirs. 

It is easy to believe with Cervantes that 
“every man is as God made him, and oftentimes 
a great deal worse,” 

“An’ shure I’d walk me five miles ony time 
to see a good fight.” ; 

So spoke our kitchen divinity, Bridget Kat- 
rine, and I have no doubt that she told the 
honest truth. There seems to be some inde- 
finable enjoyment in fighting, and no one dis- 
putes the Irishman’s ability to get it out. No 
other people will fight of their own accord 
| during the dog-days. They do not have to be 
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drafted into the service, that is, in the home 
department, but they are always ready at a 
moment’s notice. 

This was the laziest of Summer mornings. 
It broke over the hills with a promise of 
scorching heat. and thunder episodes. It re- 
quired unusual energy to dress, and breakfast- 
ing was not attempted. The bare effort to live 
seemed all that human nature was capable of. 
Such a hope- 

What power 


Such a languid, dead morning! 
less stagnation of soul and body! 
can reanimate us? 


LADIES’ 


| 
} 
| 


Hark! a wild, ringing scream from the “lake | 


Dear Ireland forever! Our hopes re- 
vive at We know there is life some- 
where. Like Job’s war-horse, we snuff the 
battle from afar, and it is a comfort to know 
(hat our inert lethargy is not the rule. 

There have been five rows and two thunder- 
The air never was 


region!” 


once, 


showers since morning. 
sweeter, 
“ Touch us gently, father Time, 
As we glide adown the stream.” 


As I muse upon the honest Irish nature, its 
impulsive warmth and quickness to take offense, 
I involuntarily repeat these lines of Barry Corn- 
wall. For, jpined to all this warmth is an ele- 
ment of youth and freshness, a sort of verd- 
aney, which refreshingly with the 
studied decorum ard heartless propriety of 
artificial life. 

The Irish songs are nearly as inspiring as 
their fights. They do not sadden and subdue 
your spirits like the plaintive Scotch airs; they 
are dashing, bouncing, 


big, hearty choruses, albeit the humor is often 


contrasts 


rollicking melodies, with 


too coarse for refined ears. 
I can not help respecting the women of New 


REPOSITORY. 





sphere. Our sense of the beautiful may revolt, 
but our common-sense is attracted. If we take 
her as she is, with her rough surroundings and 
enforced ignorance, with her natural affinity for 
dirt and pigs and unnumbered babies, we shall 
find much to respect in the zealous effort and 
muscular activity which pushes on her little 
vessel and keeps it abreast of its fellows. 

She does not seem to expect much of her 
husband, and it would be a blessing if many 
American wives could adopt her philosophical 
theory. He is a subordinate character in her 
establishment. If he behaves well and brings 
home a part of his earnings instead of spending 
it all for liquor, she is mindful of the cireum- 
stance and considers it rather a help to her 
than otherwise; but she is able to push her 
boat along without his aid and with his dead 
weight in it. She is perfectly independent; 
there are none more so. 

Occasionally we find touches of refinement 
among these women. A desire for knowledge 
and an attempt at neatness will sometimes crop 
out trom the hard soil and by persistent growth 
become beautiful. They remind one of the blue 
campanula growing upon the rocky steep. 

Aileen is one of these. No palace boudoir 
was ever cleaner than her little kitchen. A 
spray of sweet-brier hangs across the window, 
and in the strip of rich loam by the door are 


| marigolds, hollyhocks, pinks, and forget-me-nots. 


Ireland, whether they are drunk or sober. They | 


are the soul of enterprise. All the gardens are 
planted by them, and they put to shame the 
tilling of our masculines. 
vegetables about the time that our tardy seeds 
push their two first leaves above the surface of 
the ground. They thus get the start of the 
various bugs, which are all full grown and have 
attained the sharpest-set appetites by the time 
our tender shoots are juicy enough to be pala- 
table. 

They do not often plow the soil, but go over 
it laboriously with a spade. The fatigue is not 
thought of, No one knows better than an Irish 
woman how to 

“ Help gar the boatie row 

And lichten a’ the care.” 
What she lacks in grace she makes up in robust 
vigor, which is by far the most useful in her 


They have early | 





I have seen many a beautiful garden, rich with 
carnations, camelias, purple wall-flowers, pan- 
sies, and the rarest of roses; but the humbler 
flowers of Aileen have each their lessons, and 
no one can tell the value of their silent sermons 
in the heart of New Ireland. 

Her child, the golden-haired Maye, is herself 
a flower—an unpretending lily from the wild- 
wood. I often stop to rest in Aileen’s room 
when fatigued with walking. 

“T wonder that you have never 
again,” I said to her one morning. 

She was sitting by a frame, quilting a silk 


married 


cradle covering for a rich lady. 

“QO, thin, I should be blate to do that,” she 
answered. “It would be good-by foriver to 
pace and enjoyment. It would be rags for me- 
self and li’le Maye, and the bit cabin would be 
as dirthy as yon.” 

She pointed contemptuously into the open 


| door of the opposite hut, where a big, lazy man 


lay on the floor smoking contentedly, and a 
room full of dirty babies were tumbling over 
each other. 

“O no, Aileen,” I said, “it could not be so 
bad as that. You would keep any place tidy 
where you are.” 
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“Tt would not pay, ma’am. I’m me own 
woman now. I goes out when I plaze, and 
coom in the same. 
said Aileen, with a touch of pardonable vanity, 
“but I'll no marry again. I’m ower keen for 
that.” 

“But what if some wonderful turn of good 
fortune should send your old lover, Dennis 
Maylan, back to you? What then, Aileen?” 

“O, thin, that is past hoping for. Belike he’s 
married long ago, barrin’ he’s not dead, which 
were as bad to think of.” 


It’s many a chance I get,” | 


suppose the fine useless paple were kept alive 
for?” 
“TI don’t think I ever reasoned about it at 


| all.” 


“But if he should come back, and should be | 


rich, too?” I persisted. 

“He'd not look at me thin, shure.” 

“You think he might not forgive you for not 
waiting for him.” 

“Arrah, no, indade. He’s no fool. What- 
hever could he expect? No, ma’am, he’s not 
that onrasonable, not he. But it’s oulder I’ve 
grown and sthouter as well, and the roses have 
gone from me cheeks.” 

“T think you could charm him yet, Aileen.” 

“Indade, and I could. Shure no one but me 
knows the way to his heart. But I’d scorn to 
trap him wi’ widowy devices. 
avick, where have ye got to, mavourneen?”’ 
exclaimed Aileen, pushing back the frame as 
she spoke and giving way to a passionate burst 
of tears. I was truly sorry for having awak- 
ened such emotions, and I expressed my sorrow 
for my apparent heartlessness. 

“Niver mind it, ma’am. Niver you care. 
It’s nothing new. It cooms over me often. 
Even whin Mike was living I could not be 
quite free from it. He was such a handsome 
laddie, was Dennis, and—and he loved me so 
much. There, it’s all gone noo,” said Aileen, 
smiling brightly through her tears; “an’ will ye 
plaze look at this pattern?” 

It was a vine, and was to be quilted with 
crimson and black upon the blue ground of the 
silk. 

“Ts it not a beauty?” 

“Yes; too beautiful for the use it will be put 
to. It won’t take long to spoil it.” 

“She ’ll be wanting anither then. 
ing will bring grist to my mill, so I'll not wape 
for its loss. It’s leddies like her as makes work 
for poor paple.” 

I thanked Aileen for the new view of fine 
ladyism which dignified it as a necessary evil. 
“You are right, Aileen. I see it now. The 
extravagance of the few puts honest bread into 
the mouths of the many.” 

“An’ did yees niver mind that before?” 
asked Aileen, her eyes opening very wide in 


wonder at my obtuseness. ‘“Whathever did ye 


Ochone, Dennis, | 


The spoil- | 


“But ye know that sorra a bit o’ good 
cooms o’ their living, barrin’ the business they 
9? 


gives us! 


“Yes, Aileen, I knew that. But I did not 


know they were created for that purpose.” 


“Shure they were. An’ the finer they dress 
and the more illigant they live, the more work 
they make. They ’re naded ivery-where, wi’ 
their pride and quare notions, an’ their flitting 
from one fancy to another. Don’t you see it?” 

“Yes. Thank you for explaining what has 
often puzzled me. I have often heard that God 
made nothing in vain, and I am glad to know 
the use of fashionable people. What do you do 
for neighbors, Aileen?” 

“Neighbors, is it? They’re ower plinty on 
all sides. I ’d‘ like a lone wilderness for a 


| change, but I maun live near me worruk.” 


“But you seem to have no intimate friends; 
none like yourself, I mean.” 

“Then you’ve never seen Kate Carrol and 
Margaret Lillendall?”’ 

“No. Where do they live?” 

“Just over the wather. Do ye see that big 
rock, all covered with frostleen and ivy, that 
pushes itself out over the pond?” 

“Ves: I see the rock.” 

“Look just above where the goats are feed- 
ing. There ’s a boat with a flag on it on the 
shore near by. Do you mind?” 

“Yes; I see the boat and the goats.’ 

“It’s but a step down the path beyond. I 
row meself and li'le Maye across often of an 
evening whin me work is done. They live in a 
cottage togither. It’s worth going to see of 
itself, with its trees and its flowers. It rests 
me to go there. And there is me friends, 
ma’am—friends to be proud of, and to love for- 
iver and iver.” 

There is something touching in the tried 
friendship of earnest women wherever it may 
show itself. True, unselfish friendships exist 
sometimes between men and women, but not 
often, because the more egotistical masculine 


’ 


nature has to be toned down to a certain point 
before it can reciprocate the purity and self- 
forgetfulness of real womanhood. And so it 
seldom happens that the sexes meet on a moral 
level. Ah, if men could but believe in the 
honest friendship and even genuine affection 
that looks not beyond a sisterly expression of 
interest! Their strange infidelity shuts off from 
them the enjoyment of one of the purest of 
life’s pleasures. 
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OUR GERMAN MISSION WORK. 
BY REV. WILLIAM NAST, D. D. 


NUMBER II. 


\ 7 E have tried to delineate the religious and 


ecclesiastical condition of the German | 


population of this country, and their wants at 
the time when the Methodist Episcopal Church 
wag induced to make it one of her first mis- 
sion fields. It was a duty of patriotism as 
well as of religion to enter into it. The for- 


eigners must be imbued with the spirit of pure 


religion to make good citizens of the Republic; 
and to evangelize the nations, so largely repre- 
sented in the United States, is to evangelize 
the most attive elements of society in the whole 
world. No where on earth is there such a prep- 
aration to leaven the representatives of almost 
every nation with the leaven of pure Chris- 
tianity as in this country. No attempt is here 
made by the iron arm of government to estab- 
lish any form of corrupt Christianity, but it is 
ready to protect and to promote the leavening 
process of untrammeled Gospel truth. The 
genial light and warmth of free institutions and 
of general education have brought the commu- 
nity into a state most favorable for receiving 
the Gospel and giving it free course. This 
country ought to be the great missionary insti- 
tute for the world. 

The cultivation of the home field, especially 
with regard to the German immigrants, prom- 
ised a rich harvest; the Germans are acknowl- 
edged to be the most valuable as well as the 
most numerous portion of the foreign immigra- 
tion. We have shown that, though given either 
to Popish superstition or to Protestant skepti- 
cism, they are far from being Gospel-hardened, 
and, perhaps, more religiously inclined than 
any other nation. Their honesty, their thought- 
fulness, conscientiousness, firmness, good edu- 
cation, industry, frugality, and other virtues 
are universally acknowledged. The conversion 
of such a people and the consecration of the 
steadily-increasing fruits of their industry and 
skill promises much for the interests of Cnrist’s 
kingdom. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church was the first 
Anglo-American evangelical Church that at- 
tempted to enter this promising field of labor. 
It was evidently in accordance with the original 
and peculiar vocation of Methodism to quicken, 
spiritualize, and remold nominal Christian com- 
munities. In consequence of our itinerant min- 
istry and our doctrinal platform, we were, as a 
denomination, better adapted to this work than 
Episcopalian, Calvinist, and Baptist Churches. 


| Any candid, impartial mind, on a little reflec- 
| tion, will acknowledge that there was a peculiar 
| appropriateness in Methodist missionaries to 
commence the work of spiritual reform in the 
| German population, if it were for no other 
reason but the principle laid down by the Sav- 
ior, that new wine requires new bottles. 
| We have pointed out the encouraging aspect 
| which missionary efforts among so interesting a 
people presented; but let us not forget the great 
| and peculiar obstacles which were and are still 
| to be overcome. To say nothing of the anti- 
christian elements in the foreign German popu- 
lation, which are not of a negative or passive 
kind, but of a positive, most active form, armed 
with all the power that education can impart, 
| an organized, propagandist opposition to evan- 
gelical principles; to say nothing of the deep 
prejudices against every thing that bears the 
name of Church, and especially the name of 
Methodism, with which the European German 
| is filled; to say nothing of the sway of an infi- 
del periodical press over the German population; 
to say nothing of their innumerable social clubs 
and lager beer saloons, ete.—the attempt of an 
Anglo-American Church to be an _ efficient 
worker among a people speaking a different 
language; in other words, to raise up a German 
ministry and membership under a training and 
government, administered exclusively by means 
of the English language—was a problem more 
difficult than might appear at first sight. There 
is no difficulty in sending out one or two Ger- 
man missionaries who understand the language 
of the Church by whom they are sent, as well 
as the language and spirit of their own coun- 
trymen. But suppose the labors of these men 
are blessed, they form one German congregation 
after another; from these German congregations 
soon German laborers, who do not understand 
English, are sent out. Do these laborers, as 
they increase in number, not need to be organ- 
ized into a body, especially in our Church, 
where they are to exchange their fields of labor 
every year or two? Does an English Confer- 
ence not need the judgment of their older Ger- 
man missionaries with regard to the fitness of 
German candidates, as well as for the purpose 
of properly training them in their peculiar work 
and of giving them their appropriate appoint- 
ments? Must the German licentiates not be 
examined by German ministers in their course 
of study? Must they not have opportunities 
-to consult together concerning the peculiar ex- 
igencies of their own work? And is it to be 
expected that an Anglo-American Church will 
make any general and thorough impression 
upon the German mind without a German re- 
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ligious literature that will breathe her spirit, or 
that the German membership will be willing to 
throw away the rich patrimony of the theolog- 
ical and religious literature of the father-land, 
as far as it is in unison with the doctrines and 
spirit of the American Church, into which they 
have been grafted? And is it not likewise evi- 
dent that these German missionaries can not 
succeed in building up German congregations 
without instructing, to some extent, the chil- 
dren as well as the parents through the medium 
of the German language? These questions can 
not be answered otherwise than in the affirma- 
tive; and yet it is justly urged, on the other 
hand, that the German missionaries of an Anglo- 
American Church should remain under the im- 
mediate supervision and training of their En- 
glish-speaking brethren, so that the Church 
may be assured her mission work will not de- 
viate from its original design and character. 
The missionaries should receive an American 
as well as a German education, and learn to 
speak English, so as to remain one in spirit, 
feeling, aim, and manner with the Church which 
sends them out; nor should they work in such 
a way as to prevent the rising generation from 
adopting the language of this country, and 
from being melted into one American nation- 
ality. 

Deeply impressed with the justice of this 
twofold aspect of the German mission work, 


the editor of the Christian Apologist proposed | 


as early as 1844 the formation of a German 
mission conference, held annually by our Bish- 
ops in the English language, urging as one of 
the strongest reasons, that by this means the 








German preachers would learn sooner and more | 


generally the English language and receive a | 
| elders than from one, in constituting a new field 


more thorough American, Methodist training. 
From 1837 to 1847 the German missions were 
isolated from one another, in several Confer- 
ences but one, in others two or three under the 
charge of English presiding elders. The neces- 
sity of bringing as large a number of German 
preachers as was practicable into one Confer- 
ence in order to carry out our itinerancy, was 
so apparent that the authorities of the Church 
would most probably not have objected to a 
German Conference, but the measure was but 
feebly seconded at that time by the German 
preachers themselves, because they thought 
themselves incapable of transacting the Confer- 
ence business in English. Had the experiment 
been ventured upon at that early period, or in 
1848, we can not help thinking that in less 
than four years the German Methodist preach- 
ers would have learned to transact the business 
of the Conference in English; that the younger 





preachers would have acquired the English at 
the very start of their ministry; that the ad- 
mission of a number of German preachers, who 
did us no good, and the taking up of a number 
of missions that were expensive but produced 
no fruit, would have been prevented, and that 
German Methodism, thus organically wrought 
into the economy and genius of the Church, 
and growing up out of the same soil and stem 
as our English Conferences, would be ten times 
stronger than it is; nor would there have en- 
tered into any mind the groundless and unde- 
served apprehension of a future secession of 
the German ministry and membership from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

However, we must not doubt, though our 
short-sighted vision can not see it, that that 
gracious Providence which so marvelously made 
us a people, who were not a people, prevented 
the formation of a German Conference at that 
time. Certainly the next best measure was 
adopted; the General Conference of 1848 ap- 
proved of putting the German work under 
German presiding elders, and of forming Ger- 
man districts irrespective of Conference lines. 
With this measure the second period of the 
German work commenced. All the German 
missions in the West were connected with two 
Conferences, the Ohio and the Illinois Confer- 
ences. In each Conference there were from three 
to five German districts. This was the most 
prosperous period of the German work, and 
lasted about eight years. There was a sufficient 
number of German preachers to find the right 
men for the right places; and to judge of the 
suitableness of men proposed for reception into 
Conference. The Bishop also found more relia- 
ble advice from three or four German presiding 


and in the representation of the preachers; and 
though the German preachers took but little 
part in the general business of the Conference 
from diffidence on account of their imperfect 
knowledge of the English language and from 
fear of becoming burdensome, though they 
found it difficult and often impossible to bring 
matters pertaining to their own work before 
the Conference, yet in the intervals of the ses- 
sions they came together to consult upon their 
peculiar wants, the publications they needed, etc , 
to exchange their pastoral experience, and to 
get advice from older and more experienced 
brethren. Such consultations were the more 
highly prized by them, as their fields of labor 
were mostly distant from each other, and our 
young men had seldom the advantage of an 
older co-laborer or colleague. 

But as the number of German preachers 
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became soon too large for one Conference, “4 


distribution was made in 1852 and another in 
1856, so that not more than two districts and 
sometimes only one were connected with an 
English Conference, and the German work was 
The diffi- 
culties we experienced from this distribution 


distributed among nine Conferences. 


were felt more than before, because the time | 


| 


had come to found some institutions of learn- | 
| 


ing; and how could there be the unity of plan 
and effort required for this purpose among the 


Germgn Churches while the work was in dis- | 


jointed fragments? 
more general among us, that the organization 
of the German mission work into Annual Con- 
ferences would be the only means of insuring 
to it an organic development and a vigorous 
growth. The German brethren connected with 
the Cincinnati Conference, indorsed by their 
English brethren, petitioned the General Con- 
ference of 1860 for the formation of the German 
work in the Cincinnati Conference into a sepa- 
rate Conference. The General Conference wisely 
refused to grant this petition—inasmuch as the 
Cincinnati Conference was only one out of nine 
with which the German work was connected, 
and inasmuch a8 there were only two districts 
of German preachers in the Cincinnati Confer- 
ence, which small number would not give said 


The conviction became now | 


German work placed under English presiding 
elders, as it was at its origin. How the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church should fulfill her mission 
to the German people under such conditions 
we could not understand. The Germans were 
now a ‘init on this question, with a few indi- 
vidual exceptions. The Annual Conferences, 
with which they were connected, recommended 
also almost unanimously the formation of Ger- 
man Conferences, and there was an equal una- 
nimity in the adoption of this measure by the 
late General Conference. Yet it is due to many 
of our English brethren to state that they did 
not give their consent to the measure because 


| they were so clearly convinced as the Germans 


of its necessity and great advantages; they 
were, on the contrary, not entirely free from 


| apprehension that it might produce injurious 


effects, but they said, “ We are willing to concede 
that the German brethren, who have but one 


| mind in regard to it, best understand the na- 


German Conference, if formed, a favorable be- | 
| of our Bishops, who saw that the German 


ginning—yet, appreciating “the very strong 
reasons” that were brought forward for the 
formation of German Conferences, the General 
Conference of 1860 “recommended this im- 
portant measure to the serious consideration of 
the different Annual Conferences with which the 
German work is connected, so that action might 
be had at the next General Conference.” The 
way was now opened for the German ministry 
and membership to express freely their own 
convictions on this subject. They had long 
feared to propose the measure, under the im- 
pression that, by being formed into separate 
Conferences, they would lose the sympathy and 
support of the Church; nor was this apprehen- 


sion groundless. For many of our English 


| 





brethren, who could not realize the difficulties | 


under which we labored, looked 
measure as an unnecessary and very undesira- 
ble perpetuation of a separate nationality and 


upon 


this | 


language, that would end in a secession from | 
| and children’s children will be trained up for 


the Church. And it is highly probable that 
the Germans themselves would not have united 
in petitioning the General Conference of 1864 
for the formation of German Conferences, if 
they had not felt themselves impelled to this 
by the fear of being distributed into a still 
greater number of Conferences, and having the 


ture and wants of their work, and we believe 
them to be truly loyal to the Church and dis- 
interested in their motives.” 

We thank our brethren for this confidence, 
and trust that they will never find that it has 
been misplaced. The three German Conferences 
have been held, and we may say they proved a 
success, All the regular business of the Confer- 
ence was transacted in English to the satisfaction 


preachers are sufficiently Americanized and 
Methodized to govern themselves and transact 
the business of a Methodist Conference credit- 
ably, and that they will make more progress in 
speaking English by one German Conference 
than by ten English ones. 

In conclusion, a few remarks on the much- 
dreaded perpetuation of the German language. 
We heartily agree with the sentiment that the 
German citizens of our glorious Republic should 
be, as early as possible, melted together with 
the native-born, English-speaking population 
into one nationality. But how can this result 
be better obtained than by imparting to the 
thousands of German immigrants, entirely ig- 
norant of the English language, through the 
German language, the Gospel and the blessings 
of our beloved Methodism, and thus implant in 
them the spirit of our religious and civil insti- 
tutions, by the doing of which their children 


membership in English-speaking Churches? 
Why should the Church be impatient with re- 
gard to Americanizing in language the members 
she draws into her bosom from other nations? 
It is true, many of our members, after being a 
few years in this country, are able to transact 
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their secular business in English, but they are, 
therefore, neither capable nor willing to worship 
God in any other language than in their mother 
tongue, in which their can be 
touched and their most sacred emotions ex- 
pressed. This privilege will surely not be de- 
nied by the Church, when the secular govern- 
ments of those Western States, in which the 
German population forms so large a proportion, 
have made provision for having their legislative 
proceedings and enactments published at the 
expense of the State in German as well as in 
English, and the German even 
taught in the public schools of some Western 


States. 


alone hearts 


language is 


The object and design of our mission 





work among the Germans is surely not to an- 


‘licize those of them who have become mem- 


( 
> 
bu 


ers, but to bring those Germans who do not 
understand the Gospel in English to Christ by | 
offering to them all the means of grace through 
the German language, and to make those who 


have thus been brought to Christ a leaven for 
the whole German population, and for the suc- 
our father-land. 
Why should the difference of language make 
of the Church distrustful of 
each other, as if they could not be baptized 
into the same spirit, though speaking a dif- 
Let learn on this point 
a lesson our The Roman | 
Catholic Church boasts of her unity, though she 
has people of every language in her fold, and 
she treats the different nationalities religiously 
al 


aliG 
ean trust them with the form, why should not an 
evangelical Church trust them with her spirit? 


cessive immigrations from 


members same 





ferent language? 


us 


from opponents. 


ecclesiastically alike. If the Romish Church 


Why should we not rejoice to hear the name of 
Religion and 
language need not come into any conflict. Nor 
should our English-speaking Methodist  breth- 


T : 9 
Jesus praised in every tongue? 


ren speak of the necessity ol Americanizing | 
their German Church members, as if they were, | 
though converted, not to be trusted in a na- } 
tional point of view, so long as they hold on to 
their mother tongue. As soon as a German is 
converted in heart, he is one with his Enelish- 
speaking brethren in all the principles which 
And even 
have sufficiently 
proved their loyalty and patriotism in our pres- 


‘nake good citizens of our Republic. 


the 


unconverted Germans 
ent war. Their not being able to speak in En- 
glish did not hinder them from freely sheddmg 
their blood for the preservation of the Union, 
which is as precious to the adopted as to the 
native-born citizen. 

Does any one, now, think the German lan- 
guage will soon die out in this country? The 
German-speaking population in the United | 


States is, at present, seven millions, furnished 
with an abundant periodical literature, and 
with German schools of every grade. And who 
can doubt that after the close of this war there 
will be larger immigrations than we have ever 
seen before? Be assured that the antichris- 
tian forces of Popery, infidelity, and dead 
Churchism will see to it that the German na- 
tionality in its wrong tendencies will not only 
be preserved but strengthened by every possi- 
ble means. Will the Chureh of Christ, from 
the idle fear of doing any thing to perpetuate 
the German language in this country, fold her 
hands and make no exertions to check and ar- 
rest the growth of those injurious elements, 
except by trying to save the children of the 
immigrants through the instrumentality of the 
English language? Is this enough? Is this all 
we should do for the salvation of the hundred 
thousands of foreigners? How can we bring 
these Germans to Christ through our beloved 
Methodism, unless we bring Methodism to them 
through the medium of their own language and 
nationality? 

One word This is not the time to 
leave us unaided in our great and difficult work. 


more. 


The German membership still need appropria- 
tions from the Missionary Society, and in build- 
ing houses of worship, though their mission- 
ary contributions in Indiana and Ohio are now 
as large as the appropriations they have re- 
ceived. Their church property is worth over 


half a million of dollars, but it has been gathered 
| by small contributions from each of the different 


German congregations. Nearly every German 
society is visited at least once a month by some 
brother soliciting help for the erection of a 
church. The German Methodists in Cincinnati 
alone give from $1,000 to $1,500 a year for 
church The help of our English 
brethren for building our churches has never been 
large. From the outside world we have not to 
expect any thing. And now we have to build up 
our colleges and orphan asylums; the latter is a 


extension. 


branch of benevolence, without which no German 
Church can prosper. 
tions are smaller, while the support of the minis- 
Many obstacles we 


Our missionary appropria- 


try requires double the sum. 
have overcome, and, in some respects, we have 
more power with our countrymen, but in other 
Method- 


ism has no more tie charm of novel‘y for the 


respects our success is more difficult. 


German, and since we have waked up not only 
our German sister Churches but awakened also 
the zeal of American sister denominations, who 
send out their missionaries with liberal support 
and are building fine churches for them, we 
have a competition with which we can not keep 
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pace, ifour own Church should now grow weary 
in giving us the material aid to carry on this 
grand missionary movement, the triumphant 
success of which has only just begun. 


WHY DID I LET HIM G0? 


BY MRS. 8. M. I. HENRY. 


Once I sat within the twilight, 
With my Mary on my knee, 
Waiting for the manly footfall 
That brought ever joy to me. 
I was silent as the sleeper 
That was folded to my breast, 
But my heart was quick and earnest, 
Throbbing with a strange unrest. 


Other hearts than mine were earnest, 
Other brows than mine aflame, 
For a blast, as from a trumpet, 
On the winds of evening came. 
All the air was filled with murmurs, 
Men were hast'ning to and fro, 
Talking of the flag—of traitors, 
With their voices stern and low. 


And God heard them up in heaven, 
And he flung the banner forth, 
Red, and ‘white, and blue, and starry, 
O’er the East, and West, and North. 
And I heard him out of heaven 
As he said, “ Lo, it is I! 
Where this banner waves I lead you, 
Will you dare for it to die?” 
“Yes, I dare,” said one beside me, 
And my heart knew well the tone; 
God had spoken—he had answered, 
Could I dare to wait alone? 
I was silent—silent—silent— 
While the red upon the blue 
Burned into the distant heaven—~ 
Dare I answer—answer true? 


Dare I pluck the hand uplifted, 
With its oath to God akove, 
Back to earth again to give it 
Nothing but a woman's love? 
Dare I take that heart so beating, 
As it answered the Divine, 
Saying, “ Live for me forever— 
All thy life is only mine?” 
Dare I stard between Jehovah 
And that earnest, manly soul— 
Place my will o’er his that holdeth 
Life and death in his control? 
Then I answered, as I lifted 
From my baby’s face my own, 
“T am but an earthly creature— 
He is God upon his throne— 


He has called—I can but bless thee— 
Go! where’er that banner leads, 








Mark the pathway of a soldier 
With a Christian hero’s deeds. 
Give the life—O, God may give it 

Jack to me at last again, 
When the olive bears her blossoms, 
And when joy is born of pain. 


But if he demand the utmost, 
And thy brow must whiter grow, 
Shaded by magnolia blossoms 
From the Southern sunlight’s glow; 
Then—but ah! I can but bless thee— 
Where he leads thy footsteps go. 
There 's a tree within God’s garden 
Yielding balm for human woe.” 
Thus he left me—my beloved— 
This is why I let him go; 
When God ealleth from the heavens, 
Who will dare to answer, “ No?” 
Once again I sit at twilight 
With our Mary on my knee, 
Thinking of my soldier marching 
With the armies of the free 
The same banner still is waving 
In the sunset sky above, 
Over him the type of victory, 
Over me forever, love. 
And the voice that called him speaketh 
Unto me as to a friend, 
“Not alone, for I am with thee 


Evermore unto the end.” 
— 
GOD IS FOR THE RIGHT. 


BY MRS. CLEMENTINE HOWARTH. 


Yes, God is for the right, 
However man gu wrong; 

The race he gives not to the swift, 
Nor battle to the strong 

It matters not how weak the cause 
If holy in his sight; 

'T will be victorious soon or late, 
For God will aid the right. 


Our country’s star of fate 
By clouds is overcast, 


And dark oppression, wrong, and hate 


Drives on to ruin fast; 


Yet wherefore grieve? In his good time 


He will arise in might, 
And bid the angry conflict cease, 
And triumph with the right. 


So, brother, let us hope, 
Though evil be the hour, 


And we are grouped on ruin’s brink— 


Bereft of earthly power. 

Our God will do the best for all, 
For all, both dark and white; 
And though the Union rise or fall, 

He will defend the right. 
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POOR HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 


BY MISS VIRGINIA PENNY. 


| -~ want of health in Americans is fast be- 
coming proverbial. A gentleman of intel- 
ligence once told me that the belief originated 
with the English, and is without just founda- 
tion; but I am convinced, by ocular demon- 
stration, that the tender and fragile nature of 
American women is not a myth. 

Miss Maria Mitchell, the great astronomer, 
writes me, “I am glad to hear of any one mak- 
ing an effort to aid the cause of women. To 
improve the physical health, and to make the 
learning more sound and less showy, seem to 
me the only methods—these are slow but sure 





ways,” 

The want of physical exercise by American 
girls, while growing up, is one cause of their 
premature old age. Much of the insanity that 
affects our land is attributed by physicians to 
the want of bodily outdoor exercise in child- 
hood, and the precocious development of mind. 


AMERICAN 


| ercise in the open air! 


WOMEN. 


is generally excellent—and why? because of 
their exercise in pure outdoor air. O that I 
could impress on my countrywomen in the 
higher walks of life the necessity of more ex- 
It will give women 


ee: 
| clearer thoughts, firmer principles, more pa- 


tience, self-reliance, and stability of character. 
It will give vigor and freedom to both mind 
and body. Especially would we recommend 


| this panacea to the consideration of young 


With the ancients physical culture first received | 


The Amer- 
ican girls have a fairer, fresher appearance from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age than foreigners, 
but fade earlier. 

The loss of health and dejection of spirits of 
single women in the middle and higher classes 
of society arise mostly from the want of some 


attention, then moral, then mental. 


regular occupation, some definite aim, some 
high and elevating pursuit. We believe it is 
Alexander Walker who says, “ It would be easy 
to show that disease, as well as deformity, is an 
inevitable result of the neglect of active duties,” 
Dr. Combe says, “Inactivity of intellect and 
feeling is a very frequent predisposing cause of 
form For evidence 
of this we have only to look at the numerous 
victims to be found, who have no call to exer- 


every of nervous disease. 


tion in gaining the means of subsistence, and 
no objects of interest on which to exercise their 
mental faculties. The intellect and feelings, not 
being provided with interests external to them- 


selves, must either become inactive and weak, | 
or work upon themselves, and thus become dis- | 


The most frequent victims of this kind 
of predisposition are females of the middle and 


eased, 


higher classes, especially those of a nervous 
constitution and of good natural abilities. The 
liability of such persons to melancholy, hys- 
teria, hypochondriasis, and other varieties of 
mental disease, really depends on a state of 
irritability of the brain, occasioned by imper- 
fect exercise.” 

The health of women that work in the fields 


mothers. Since the hydropathic system has 
become fashionable, we think more attention 
has been paid to the general health of the 
body. A prudent diet, outdoor exercise, relax- 
ation, and freedom from the use of strong med- 
icine, are tending to restore strength and vigor 
to many shattered constitutions. 

The early entrance into society of most 
American ladies has its bad effect. The night 
is devoted to fashionable gayeties and the day 
to rest. This accords with the fast and go- 
aheadative character of our people. The dissi- 
pated, unsettled state of mind it engenders, the 
intense love of excitement, and fondness of ad- 
miration, are certainly disadvantageous. 

Women marry too early and live too se- 
cluded. .Many are scarcely out of school before 
they have settled down as wives and house- 
keepers. The cares of a family are devolving 
on them before they have the strength and 
nerve to perform them. One reason that our 
female ancestors lasted longer and had better 
health was, that their minds were not so much 
taxed, nor the nerves so highly strung. They 
had the full use of their powers, Their phys- 
ical health was better—their constitutions 
stronger. Those that had much mental activ- 
ity generally had sufficient physical exertion 
to counterbalance it. 

Most women know not enough of the laws 
that govern health, and of the diseases incident 
to their sex and children. How often do we 
see peevishness and impatience manifested by 
a sickly wife and mother, that, by a knowledge 
of the laws of health, and strict observance of 
them, might be strong and healthy, and fitted 
The 
majority of married women, with families of 
small children, need more relaxation, and a 
Many 


for her responsible and arduous duties! 


greater variety of innocent recreations. 
of them become so chained down in body and 
mind, by the minutie of household cares and 
labor, that their health and spirits sink beneath 
the load, and in appearance, strength, and spir- 
its they grow prematurely old. Some house- 
wives suffer much annoyance from bad serv- 
ants, and some perform drudgery for which 


they are unfitted. The indoor labor performed 
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by American women, especially in the free 
What affects the body 
When one is worn and 
English women 


States, is astonishing. 
influences the mind. 
irritated it acts on the other. 
usually have better servants and more of them. 
They walk and ride more, marry later, and 
have by nature better constitutions. 

Most American men are so absorbed in busi- 


ness they have not time to relieve their wives | 


at all of domestic cares, and fail to give them 


encouragement and friendly advice. The want 


of congeniality in the dispositions of husbands 
and wives, and the customs of social life, often 
produce a discord in the home circle that is 
detrimental to health. The readiness of Amer- 
ican women to make any exertion for the good 
of those they love is highly commendable; yet, 
in justice to themselves, they should not make 
sacrifices that will involve their soundness of 
mind or body. 

Another source of discomfort, and even of 
ill health, is occupying imperfectly-ventilated 
rooms. Especially is this the case with the 
poorer classes of peo} le. 


7 . ' 
A lady of foreign birth spoke to me of Amer- 
icans being so nervous, and attributed it partly | 


She thought it marvelous that 
Americans have such good forms as they do 


to the climate. 


when they grow so rapidly, but attributed it 
to their restlessness, which prevented their be- 
ing long in one position, so that any defect was 
not likely to become fixed. Much of the ill 
health of shop-girls is brought on by their 
standing so long and constantly, and the em- 


ployer who will not allow his store-women to 


sit down and rest when they can deserves to 
lose his patronage. 
Another cause of premature decay, and in- 


crease of disease, is the adoption of certain | 


fashions, Fashion has ever been a tyrant, and 


those who yield to her behests must pay dearly | 


for the homage. One form of disease, so com- 


mon among ladies for a few years past, has | 


been attributed by some of our best physicians 
to the wearing of too many, and too heavy, 


skirts; and some who saw the terrible effects, | 


rejoiced at a remedy in the introduction of 
lighter and stiffer materials for skirts, as crino- 
line and whalebone. A more healthy style for 
the make of women’s apparel would be to have 
the skirts shorter, and the weight of the clothes 
to press more on the shoulders—less on the 
waist and hips. I suppose there are none that 
will read this, but have learned from hear- 
sav or observation—perhaps experience—some- 
thing of the injurious effects of tight lacing. 
3y wearing heavy skirts, and lacing, the vitals 


are compressed, their action retarded, and 


REPOSITORY. 


| eventually disease ensues. Though the fashion 
is done away to a great extent, its bad effects 
are not entirely gone. Fashion is so arbitrary 
that often in midwinter the clothing of a lady 
does not shield her chest. The searching blasts 
of Winter are not guarded against. The sud- 
den changes of the American climate are severe 
best. Most 
American women, in eas circumstances, are 
like hot-house plants, chilled by the fresh, brac- 
ing air that is intended to strengthen and in- 
Their slightest exposure to cold 


| enough on the constitution at 


vigorate them. 
or dampness is sure to be followed by catarrh, 
What traveler that 
and kid slippers still worn by some American 


observes the silk hose 


women in the rigors of Winter, or the sacrifice 
to appearance of comfort in their clothing, can 
form a favorable opinion of their judgment and 
taste, or be surprised that so many are annu- 
ally carried off by that lingering and insidious 
disease—consumption? Dressing so as to in- 
jure the health is suicidal. We find, as a gen- 
eral thing, that women live longer in southern 
| climates. Never in my life have I seen so 
many invalid women, in so short a time, as I 
have met with in traveling during the last few 
The war that is distracting and deso- 
lating our country is one cause of it. The loss 
| of friends and the loss of property have broken 
the hearts and ruined the health of many. The 
anxiety attending the absence, and the uncer- 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and 


weeks. 


tain fate, of 
friends, are making the nation one of prema- 
| turely old, sad, and invalid women. 

The peculiarities of our institutions, the na- 
ture of the people, the mode of government, 


and other circumstances, have combined to de- 
velop earlier in life, more fully, and more rap- 
idly, the capabilities of women than in any 
| other country. 

| Pure air, outdoor exercise, sufficient light, 
| 

| 


wholesome food, frequent bathing, and clean, 
comfortable clothing, are the best preventives 
Girls growing up, and just reach- 
Light 
and fresh air, in some cases, prove not only 


| of disease. 
| ing womanhood, particularly need them. 
| 
| preservatives of health, but a restorative to 
| those out of health. Dark rooms and solitude 
tend to produce mental as well as bodily dis- 
ase. 

The poor health of American women has done 
much to bring about that deplorable fashion so 
detrimental to domestic economy and _ happi- 


ness—I refer to the plan of families boarding 


The domestic vir- 
tues of men suffer by it. The moral influence 
of the wife is lost to some extent, and the 
i temptations to be out late at night, in dis- 


instead of keeping house. 
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sipating and expensive amusements, are in- 
creased, 
control over their children, and are apt to neg- 
lect an oversight of their minds and morals. 

Without health no useful purposes can be at- 
tained—no vast schemes for good accomplished. 

Some one has said, “ He who is not a phy- 
sician at thirty is a fool—a physician to his 
mind as to his body, acquainted with his own 
moral constitution—its diseases, its remedies, 
its diet, its conduct.” 





GUIZOT'S MEDITATIONS. 


BY PROF. JOHN P. LACROIX. 


ke second chapter of Guizot’s Meditations 
asserts and maintains that the Christian 
doctrines of creation, providence, original sin, 
the incarnation, and redemption are the only 
satisfactory solution to those problems of natu- 
ral religion which arise in every human soul. 
I propose in this paper to translate some pages 
relating to the latter two subjects. And, first, 


THE INCARNATION. 


All religions have given to the problem of 
the existence and origin of evil a large consid- 
eration; all have attempted to solve it. The 
good and the evil genius, Ormuzd and Ahriman 
among the Persians; God the creator, preserver, 
and destroyer, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva in 
India; the Titans thunder-struck in scaling 
Olympus; ‘Prometheus bound to the rock for 
having stolen the fire of heaven; these are so 
many hypotheses for explaining the struggle 
between good and evil, order and disorder, in 
the world and in man. But all these theories 
are complicated, confused, and full of chimer- 
ical fables; all derive evil from incoherent 
causes, and none assigns to the struggle an 
The Chris- 
tian religion alone states clearly and resolves 
effectually the question; it alone imputes to 
man, and to him only, the origin of evil; it 
alone exhibits God as intervening to raise man 


end, or brings for evil a remedy. 


from his fall, and save him from his danger. 

In the course of the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ, a great fact appears in history. 
A wave of reform, religious, moral, and social, 
arises and spreads from the east to the west 


Parents also lose much influence and | 


epoch—characters as different as celebrated, 
but who all, by different processes and in un- 
equal degrees, undertook on man and society, 
in their day, a great work of reform. Confu- 
cius was chiefly a practical moralist, acute in 
observation, counsel, and discipline ; the Budd- 
ha Shakyamuni a dreamer and a mystical and 
popular preacher; Zoroaster a legislator at once 
religious and political; Pythagoras and Socra- 
tes philosophers devoted to instructing and 
gathering around them disciples from the bet- 
ter classes. Assuredly, and in spite of the trials 
of their lives, they lacked, in their day, neither 
power nor glory. Confucius and Zoroaster were 
the favorites and counselors of kings. Son of 
a king himself, Shakyamuni became the idol of 
innumerable multitudes. Pythagoras and Soc- 
rates formed schools and disciples which were 
the honor of the human mind. By their per- 
sonal genius and the beauty of some of their 
ideas and actions, those men remain forever 
celebrated. But have they practiced what they 
taught, and accomplished what they attempted? 
Have they really changed the moral and social 
condition of nations? Have they impressed on 
humanity a grand progress, and opened before 
man horizons which before them he had not 
known? By no means. Whatever eclat at- 
taches to the names of these men, or influence 
they have exerted, or trace of their passage has 
remained, they were more powerful in appear- 
ance than in reality; they acted more on the 
surface than on the foundation; they did not 
turn their nations out of the grooves in which 
they had moved; they did not revolutionize 
souls. In the main, and in spite of the polit- 
ical and material revolutions they have under- 
gone, China after Confucius, India after Shaky- 
amuni, Persia after Zoroaster, after 
Pythagoras and Socrates, remained in the same 


Greece 


ways and under the same tendencies as before 
them. Nay, among those so diverse nations, 
decadence soon began, in the bosom of immo- 
bility. Where are they to-day, more than two 
thousand years aiter the advent of their re- 
What notable progress, what saln- 


What 


formers? 
tary changes have they experienced? 


| are they in comparison and in competition 


among all peoples then in the path to civiliza- | 


tion. 
it may confidently be said, that Confucius in 
China, the Buddha Shakyamuni in India, Zoro- 
aster in Persia, Pythagoras and Socrates in 
Greece, are all embraced in the limits of this 


Despite the uncertainties of chronology, | 


with Christian nations? Outside of Christian- 
ity, there have been great exhibitions of activ- 
ity and force, brilliant phenomena of genius 
and virtue, generous essays at reform, profound 
philosophical systems, and fine mythological 
poems; but no true, deep, fruitful regeneration 
of humanity and society. , 


A few centuries after these sterile efforts 
among the greatest nations of earth, Jesus 


Christ appears among a people small, obscure, 
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weak, and despised. He is weak and despised 
himself, in the midst of this people; he pos- 
sesses, he seeks no social power, no temporal 
means of action and success; he gathers only 
disciples as weak and despised as himself. In 
fact, he is strong in his weakness, and he gives 
his power to his disciples; from the cross he 
accomplishes that which lately, in Asia and in 
Europe, princes and philosophers, the wise and 
the mighty, had attempted in vain; he changes 
the moral and social condition of the world; he 


pours into souls new light and vigor; he pre- | 
| mystery; but if the how escapes us, the fact 


pares for all classes and conditions destinies, 


before him unknown; he liberates and governs 


them at the same time; he excites and satisfies 
them; he unites and harmonizes the Divine law 
and human liberty; he brings to the evil, which 
oppresses humanity, an efficacious remedy; he 
opens to sin the ways of salvation, to misfor- 
tune the gates of hope. 
Whence this power? What 
nature? What was thought and said of it at 
the time of its advent, by the men who were its 
They have all, with one 


its source and 


witnesses and agents? 
mind, seen God in Jesus Christ. 


author cites in full from Scripture the belief of 


the apostles, and the teaching of Christ about | 


himself, and then proceeds. ] 

I open the histories of all religions, of all 
mythologies, the most refined and the most 
gross; I there meet, at each step, the idea and 
the assertion of a Divine incarnation. 
minism, Buddhism, paganism, and all refigious 
creeds and idolatries abound in incarnations of 
every sort and of every date, primitive or suc- 
cessive, connected with this or that historical 
event, used to explain this or that fact, to sat- 
isfy this or that human instinct. It is the nat- 
ural and universal instinct of man to represent, 
under the form of an inearnation of God in 
man, the action of God on the human race. 

Like the other religious instincts, the belief 


in the Divine incarnation may produce, and has | 


produced, the most foolish superstitions, the 


most extravagant hypotheses. As the natural 


faith in God has given rise to all idolatry, so | 
the tendency to incarnate God in man has gen- | 
erated all sorts of strange imaginations and | 


baseless traditions. But does this prove that 
every Divine incarnation is false? It is the 
infirmity of the human mind that in it reality 
and chimera, truth and error, are in close con- 
tact and incessantly mingled. 


incarnations of Brahma or of Buddha prove no | 


more against the divinity of Christ than does 
the worship of idols against the existence of 


| commenting on it. It is 


[Here the | 


Brah- | 


The pretended | 


and success—a power and success which belong 


to him alone. It is not a human reformer, it is 
God himself who effected, through Jesus Christ, 
that which no human reformer ever accom- 
plished or even conceived—the reformation of 
the social and moral condition of the world, the 
regeneration of the soul, and the solution of 
the problems of human destiny. These are the 
signs and results which manifest the divinity 
of Christ. But how was the divine incarnation 
accomplished? There, as in the union of the 
soul and body, as in creation, we meet with 
remains none the less. When the fact has 
taken the form of dogma, theologians have 
wished to explain it. In my opinion they 
they have observed the fact in 
the fact itself of 
the incarnation which constitutes the Christian 
faith, and which transcends all definitions and 
controversies. ‘To pervert this fact, to deny the 
divinity of Christ, is to deny, to overthrow the 
Christian religion, which would never have 
been what it is, nor done what it has, if it had 
not had the Divine incarnation for basis, and 
Jesus Christ, the God-man, for author. 


were wrong; 


REDEMPTION, 


I enter the sanctuary of the Christian faith. 
God has done more than manifest himself in 
| Jesus Christ. He has done more than place 
before man the living image of himself, the 
type of holiness and the ideal of life. He has 
accomplished, through Christ toward man, an 
act of goodness as well as of power. Christ is 
more than God, become man, to impart to the 
world divine light; he is God, become man, to 
He brings to man 
not merely light and law, but also pardon and 
salvation, and at the price of his own suffering, 
his own sacrifice. He is the type of devotion 
| as well as of holiness. He became a victim in 
order to save. Incarnation culminated in the 
| cross, and the cross in redemption. It is a 
moral instinct of man that repentance suflices 
not to efface sin, and that it needs to be ex- 
To repair, there is need of suffering. 
and 


vanquish in man moral evil. 


piated. 
Among .all nations, 


| 

social 
| states, these two instincts, the necessity of ex- 
| 


religions, 
piation after sin and of pardon after the offense, 
appear as natural and inherent in the human 
| soul. They have in all time been the source 
| of multitudinous beliefs and practices, pure and 
| touching, or senseless and odious, which are 
| summed up in the word sacrifices, 

| Another moral fact not less real, though 


God. Christ, the God-man, has a character of | stranger, to the eyes of superficial reason, ac- 


his own. It is this that gave him his power 


companies the above. Man has believed that 
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sin could be expiated by another than the sin- 
ner, and that innocent victims might be offered 
to save the guilty. Thence have sprung sac- 
rifices as absurd as atrocious; thence also he- 
roic acts and sublime devotions. 

From these human sentiments and acts, 
whose reality none can deny, 1 pass to the 
Christian dogma: along side of the devotions and 
sacrifices of the innocent human being who 


wishes to expiate the sin of his guilty fellow, I | 


place the devotion and sacrifice of Christ, the 
God-man, to redeem from sin the human race: 
who is not struck with a sublime analogy? 
What a strange connection between the purest 
and most generous instincts of the soul and the 
dogma of divine redemption! I touch none of 
the questions which have sprung out of this 
doctrine; I contrast not works and faith; I de- 
fine not, I count not the elect; I repose in the 
fact itself of redemption by Christ. What the 
most glorious heroes and saints of the race 
have attempted at times in order to expiate the 
sins of this or that creature, Jesus Christ, the 
chosen of God, has come to accomplish for all 
men, at the price-of unexampled sorrows, hu- 
miliations, and sufferings. And as Paul in the 
first, and Bossuet in the seventeenth, centuries 
affirmed, it is the martyrdom of Christ, which, 
in connection with his divinity, has brought 
him his victory and his empire. What other 
spectacle than that of God, made man, to be- 
come a victim, and victim to be a savior, could 
have excited in the soul those sustained trans- 
ports of admiration, respect, and love, that ar- 
dent, invincible, and contagious faith of which 
the first Christians have left us the monuments 
and the examples? The victim and sacrifice 
needed to be equal to the work. The work 
was the Christian religion, which, out of all 
the doubts of the human soul, has responded, 
for nineteen centuries, to the natural religious 
instincts and problems of the human race. 


a 


Maw courts happiness in a thousand shapes; 
and the faster he follows it, the swifter it flies 
from him. Almost every thing promiseth hap- 
piness to us at a distance, such a step of honor, 
such a pitch of estate, such a fortune or match 
f 
either we fall short of it, or it falls short of our 
expectation; and it is hard to say which of 
these is the greatest disappointment. Our 
hopes are usually bigger than the enjoyment 
ean satisiy; and an evil long feared, besides 
that it may never come, is many times more 
painful and troublesome than the evil itself 
when it comes.— Tillotson. 


: : — 1 
for a child: but when we come nearer to it, 


| 
| A MORNING WALK FROM JERUSALEM TO MT. 
OLIVET. 


BY REV. R. B. WELCH. 


HE sun was sinking behind the western 
hills as we arrived at the sacred city. 
Dismounting at the Jaffa gate, we entered on 
foot and with head uncovered, glad “to stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem!” With rever- 
ential step we passed along the street of Da- 
| vid, to our hotel beside the pool of Hezekiah. 
| Weary with the hard ride of thirty-six miles 
| on horseback, from Joppa to Jerusalem, we de- 
| fer any visits that we had planned for the even- 
| ing, and at an early hour commit ourselves to 
reverie and rest. 

At the first dawn on the morrow I was out 
on the house-top, with fresh interest surveying 
the city hushed in profound silence, so changed 
from the bustling crowd and confusion of the 
previous evening. The sky was clear, and the 
promise for the day all that could be desired. 
The stars were yet visible, and the moonlight 
fell full upon the sacred city. Just at hand 
were Calvary and the sepulcher. Perhaps at 
such an hour, beneath these very stars and 
shining moon, the women came to the sepul- 
cher to anoint the body of Jesus, with sadness 
inquiring on the way, “ Who will roll us away 
the stone from the door of the sepulcher?” 
But a surprise awaited them which, while it 
should have imparted joy, intensified their sor- 
row. They found the tomb empty; and Mary 
expressed the feeling of those who walk by 
sight and not by faith, then and now: “They 
have taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” Faith would have 
remembered the words of Jesus, and rejoiced 
that he had risen, and in spirit held communion 
with him. The tomb has remained empty ever 
since, for, saith the Savior, “I am he that liv- 
eth, and was dead: and behold, I am alive for- 
evermore, and have the keys of hell and death.” 





Believing this, we “ weep no more the Savior 
slain;” but in our pilgrimage respond to the 
| invitation of the angel, “Come, see the place 
where the Lord lay,” and thus confirm our 
faith. 

While I was musing thus upon a house-top 
in Jerusalem, our party was assembling, accord- 
ing to appointment the previous evening, for a 
morning walk to Mt. Olivet, perchance from its 
summit to behold the sunrise. Entering the 
Via Dolorosa near the Church of the Holy 
|; Sepulecher—which was not yet opened for the 
day—we issued from the city at St. Stephen’s 


gate in the eastern wall. Descending the steep 
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declivity by a diagonal road, we soon found our- 
selves in the valley of Jehoshaphat. Through 
the center of this valley the brook Kidron winds 
its way. The water, which is abundant here a 
month or two earlier, had entirely disappeared. 
Some of us crossed the Kidron on the arched 
stone bridge that spans it, while others passed 
over on its dry, narrow bed. A little further 


on at our left was the church of the Virgin | 


Mary, still closed. Bearing gently to the right, 
we soon reached an inclosed garden. The fra- 
grance of flowers floated from it on the morn- 
ing air. A number of venerable olive trees 
rose from its center. But the high, close wall 
denied us sight or entrance. We knocked at 
the garden gate; but there was no reply. The 
porter, as we afterward learned, does not lodge 
at the garden. 
deep silence harmonized impressively with the 
solemn associations of the place. 
ther on, and the ascent of Mt. Olivet began. 
Slowly and thoughtfully we climbed the Mount 
so often visited by the Divine Redeemer. Per- 
haps his footsteps had often marked this very 
way, as he retired from the city to spend the 
night in prayer on the Mount. On our left we 
passed an old square building, probably once a 
tower in a, vineyard. The soil of Olivet is 
friendly to the vine. The sides of the Mount 
were terraced, as if fitted to its culture. But 
neglect reigns in Palestine, and all is desolate 
now. The hand of the industrious Hebrew no 
longer trims the olive, or trains the vine, or 
tills the soil. 
would be one of the most fertile and charming 
mountains in the world—which was once 
crowned with plenty, clothed in verdure, and 
smiling in beauty—is now bald and wrinkled, 
its strips of verdure streaked with gray, its 
vines wasted, its olives few, and no. longer 
flourishing. Yet itself remains, the silent sug- 
gestive witness of the sublime past; though dis- 
honored now, yet made forever memorable by 
the divine honor conferred upon it as the favor- 
ite and favored resort of our Immanuel. About 
midway in our ascent we paused to review 
the ground we had traversed—the garden, the 
brook, the valley, the city; and then we kneeled 
in prayer—pilgrims now far from home, yet 


seeming to be nearer heaven than ever before, 
praying on the Mount whence Jesus ascended 


in the presence of his disciples, and “a cloud 
received him out of their sight.” Whether 
with the morning light they witnessed his as- 
cension we know not. But in that still, holy 
hour we could recall—O how vividly!—the in- 
spired account of that heavenly scene, and re- 
joice to know that, as he blessed his disciples 


It was Gethsemane; and the | 


A little fur- | 


Olivet, which, properly cared for, 
- | 


| there, so with undiminished love he would bless 
| us. Rising from prayer, cheered by spiritual 
|; communion, we sang that sweet hymn of 
| Paimer: 
“My faith looks up to thee, 

Thou Lamb of Calvary!” 


We soon reached the summit of Mt. Olivet. 
On the spot which tradition marks as the 
place of ascension, a commemorative church is 
erected. Mounting to the lofty baleony of a 
| neighboring minaret, our eyes were grected 
with an enrapturing view. East, west, north, 
and south, appeared a panorama unrivaled, if 


not in extent, yet in native beauty and sacred 
interest. Directly on the west lay the city 
near at hand; for the distance of half a mile 
from the summit of Mt. Olivet is reduced to a 
few rods as you stand two hundred feet above, 
and look straight across the intervening valley. 
The city lies inclined gently toward the Mount, 
| with not a single obstacle to the view, so that 
every part can be readily seen. As we looked 
out from the balcony, the purple dawn was 
softly lighting up the towers, and minarets, 
| and domes, and temple roofs, and city walls. 
| With every moment the rising sun poured 
forth increasing splendor, till the whole city 
was bathed in his brightness, and roofs, and 


towers, and battlements, as if transformed to 
burnished gold, flashed with his radiance. We 
| thought then of the glory of ancient Jerusalem, 
such as it became in the reign of David and 
Solomon, when the temple stood on Mt. Moriah, 
roofed with real gold; when the roval palace 
crowned the hight of Zion; when the golden 
gate swung open to the touch of priestly fin- 
gers, and another within, even the Beautiful 
Gafe of the Temple, opened its portals wide to 
admit the morning worshipers—“ when the 
tribes came up, even the tribes of the Lord, 
unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks 
unto the name of the Lord;” “when Jehovah 
dwelt between the cherubim, and the Lord was 
great in Zion;” when, as they moved with joy- 
ous step, they chanted this invitation: “Let us 
go into the house of the Lord. Our feet shall 
stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem! For 
there are set thrones of judgment, the thrones 
of the house of David. Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity with- 
in thy palaces.” Then, indeed, though hostile 
| kings assembled and passed by together, “when 
they saw this they marveled, they were trou- 
bled, and hasted away.” Even now, after the 
| lapse of three thousand years from the time of 
| David, Jerusalem, as viewed from Mt. Olivet; 
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appears different from all other cities, and one | 


ot the most beautiful in the world. Standing 
unmoved toward the west, we take in at one 
view Zion and Moriah, Calvary and the sepul- 
cher, the valley of Jehoshaphat and the brook 
Kidron, the garden of Gethsemane and ‘the Mt. 
of Offense, the top of Siloam and the valley 
of Hinnom, Ophel and the King’s Garden, 
Aceldama and the hill of Evil Counsel, the road 
that leads to Bethlehem along the plain of Re- 
phaim, and the Convent of Elias, the hills that 
border the valley of Gihon, and, above the up- 
per pool, the Assyrian camp—all this, and more 
than I have mentioned, on the west. Then, 
turning a little northward, the tower of Mizpeh 
appears upon the highest mountain near Jeru- 
salem, which contains the tomb of the prophet 
Samuel, touched by Gibeon on the right, 
“whose inhabitants did work wilily, and pre- 
tending to have come from a far country, drew 
Joshua into a league against the five hostile 
kings,” where, as he fought, he commanded 
“the sun to stand still” till the Lord gave him 
the victory. Directly north of the city, one 
mile distant, is the pleasant Mt. Scopus, finely 
set off by groves of olive, which have sprung 
up since Titus fixed his camp here for the Ro- 
man legions which came hither for conquest, 
and, though they meant it not so, inflicted Di- 
vine retribution upon the wicked city, and ful- 
filled the Savior’s prediction, and thus set to 
their seal that God is true. Eastward, the 
view is still more extensive; for, beneath that 
genial sky, the atmosphere, clearer than our 
own, offers no obstruction to the vision. Yon- 
der, at the distance of twenty miles, though 
apparently less than five, is the valley of the 
Jordan. It can be traced for many a mile, 
from north to south, its barren sandy bed tray- 
ersed by the sacred river, where the thousands 
of Israel gathered to be baptized of John, and 
where occurred the wondrous scene of the Sav- 
ior’s baptism. It winds its way through the 
desolate valley, like a stream. of life, bearing 
verdure on its banks, then pours out its living 





waters into the Sea of Death. There, doubtless | 


in our view, is the point at which the hosts of 
Israel, after forty years of journeying, crossed 
the Jordan into the land of promise. Straight 
before us, and just beyond the river, rise the 
dark hills of Moab and the mountains of Gilead; 
and there, “over against Jericho,” among the 
higher summits of the mountain range, towers 
Pisgah, the Mount of Vision, overlooking the 
land of Canaan, whence Moses, with eye un- 
dimmed, beheld the better country. There, on 
Mount Nebo, he died, and they buried him in 


the land of Moab, over against Bethpeor. Per- 
Vou. XXV —11 





haps, in the circuit of vision from Mt. Olivet, 
the eye surveys not only the tomb of Jesus, 
but also the grave of Moses, though without 
identifying the spot, for “no man knoweth of 
his sepulcher unto this day.” Following the 
valley of the Jordan as it widens toward the 
south, the eye easily recognizes the sea lying 
just beyond, in deathlike quiet, smooth now in 
the calm morning as the surface of a mirror, 
disappointing the beholder, not in its quiet, but 
in its color, for it is blue as the azure sky, and 
so blue because it reflects the clear blue sky 
that bends over it. One feels surprise that 
death can appear so lovely; but a second 
thought explains the mystery. It is the sun 
and the sky that lend it light and color, and so 
clothe it in beauty. Thus, when the Sun of 
Righteousness shall appear, and we awake in 
his likeness, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is. Then shall death be swal- 
lowed up of life. 

Stretching out between us and the valley of 
the Jordan, for more than half a score of miles, 
is “the wilderness of Judea,”’ uncared for, wild 
with rocks and hills, devoid of trees or verdure. 
Across its whole extent leads a dreary road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, which passes over 
Olivet near the spot which we occupy; while 
just beyond the spur of the mountain eastward, 
nestling among the olive groves, is Bethany, 
the home of the Marys, whose brother Lazarus 
Christ raised from the dead, From the brow 
of Olivet, at such a quiet hour as this, one had 
perhaps heard the words of Jesus as he cried 
with a loud voice, “Lazarus, come forth!” 
Aside from the real beauty of the scene, no 
spot on earth embraces in one view so many 
sacred localities. The wild Arab often marks 
the contrast between this lovely landscape and 
the barren deserts of Arabia. The unbelieving 
Turk pauses on his way to admire the view 
from Mt. Olivet. But to the believing Chris- 
tian the beauty is instinct with life. Material 
nature is pervaded with moral sublimity. In 
any land it is the deeds which have there been 
wrought that impart fo it peculiar interest. 
Hence this, above all others, is “the Holy 
Land;” and the view from Mt. Olivet is of all 
others most sacred. 

Fixing in our mind the topography of the 
land, we recalled the wondrous deeds which 
made each locality sacred, crowning all with 
the coming of Immanuel, his baptism, his life, 
his miracles, his teachings, his sufferings, his 
crucifixion and death, his resurrection and as- 
cension. Jesus chose Mt. Olivet as his favorite 
resort. We wonder not at this. We under- 
stand it better now. It was a fitting spot for 
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seclusion and rest, for teaching and for prayer. 
Here, amid the group of devoted disciples, what. 
promises he uttered! What parables he spoke! 
Here he wept over the rebellious city, and fore- 
told its overthrow. Here he spent whole nights 
in prayer, enjoying communion with the Infi- 
nite Father—infinitely more refreshing than 
slumber; so that he could say, “I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of,” for the Spirit was 
given to him without measure. Hither from 
the busy city he retired for seclusion: As saith 
the evangelist, “In the day-time he was teach- 
ing in the Temple, and at night he went out 
agd abode in the Mount that is called the 
Mount of Olives.” 

Whoever should visit Mt. Olivet and not 
strive earnestly to recall the memory of these 
sublime and sacred realities, nor cherish a cor- 
responding sympathy, would abuse his high priv- 
ilege, and well-nigh desecrate the sanctity of the 
spot; as he who should partake of the symbols 
of His death, yet not discern the Lord’s body. 

One of our number read aloud the evangel- 
ical record; and then descending we passed 
from the summit of Olivet downward around 
the Mount in the direction of Bethany, and 
perhaps over the very spot called Bethphage, 
by the four-evangelists, till we reached the road 
along which probably the Savior advanced in 
his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, when “the 
multitudes strewed his way with garments and 
palm branches, and they that went before, and 
they that followed, cried, saying, Hosanna to 
the Son of David! Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord: Hosanna in the high- 
est!” By this hallowed way we returned to the 
city, plucking olive leaves and branches, .and 
gathering pebbles from the brook, as mementoes 
of our first visit to Mt. Olivet. 


—— Qe 


EVERY HEART KNOWETH ITS OWN BITTERNESS. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





THE night is coming down, 
Its somber shades are creeping; 
I have wandered here alone 
So they may not see me weeping; 
I have left the fireside group, 
With their songs and social glee, 
So that I may sigh and droop 
With only God to see. 


My heart is very sad, 
So wearily 't is aching; 
’T was once so light and glad, 
But now 't is almost breaking. 
As I think upon the past, 
And the joys it had for me, 





My tears are flowing fast, 
But only God can see. 


I hear a gush of song, 
How lightly it is ringing! 
And voices sweet and strong 
In chorus now are singing; 
I never let my woe 
Break in upon their glee; 
My tears in secret flow 
Where only God can see. 
It is no idle grief 
O’er which my heart is weeping, 
Or tears would bring relief 
And time would set it sleeping. 
But all through life this pain 
Must my companion be, 
And I may not complain 
Where any save God can see. 


I am tired of these toils and tears, 
But there ’s sweet rest in heaven, 
And after all these years 
It will to me be given: 
Then why should I doubt God’s grace? 
He knows what is best for me, 
And I know I shall see his face 
Even as he can see. 


ee 


THE REALM OF PEACE. 





BY JAMES J. MAXFIELD. 





THERE 's a region fair that the just may see 
Apart from the world and its agony, 

A blissful realm in a genial clime 

So near to heaven their low hymns chime; 
Green are the hills of this ancient shore, 
Bright its sun that goes down no more; 
Calm, serene as a Summer even 

Lieth this twin abode of heaven. 

Full long and rough is the thorny road 
Leading away to this calm abode; 

Losses and crosses, trials and fears, 

Hopes disappointed, mingled with tears, 
Doubts and distractions, do as they may, 
Dwell with the pilgrim upon his way. 

And he who would enter this region fair, 
Enjoy its beauty and breathe its air, 

Must close his eyes to this world of din, 
Empty his heart of its load of sin, 

Must cast his idols under his feet, 

Turn from sin’s cup, be it never so sweet; 
Then as a child on its mother’s breast 
Trusts in her care who sings it to rest, 
Must enter this realm through the gate of prayer; 
For none but the pure can enter there. 
They who have passed to this favored shore 
No boundary find though they oft explore; 
And never a sigh for possessions lost 
Comes from the heart to this kingdom crossed. 
All that is lost is measureless pain, 

All that is won is infinite gain; 

And the soul may rest in its blest release 
In this blissful realm—the realm of peace. 
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ARY SCHEFFER—HIS MOTHER AND HIS PUPIL. 





BY HELEN MORE, 





HE life of Ary Scheffer is so interwoven 

with the memory of two noble women that 
any sketch of it must necessarily comprehend 
something of their history. 

His mother was the daughter of M. Arie 
Lamme, who was compelled to leave his native 
country —Holland—for his resistance to the 
government of the Prince of Orange. Madem- 
oiselle Lamme followed her father in his forced 
exile in Belgium, and subsequently married M. 
Scheffer. He was a German by birth, and an 
artist by profession, though possessed of a for- 
tune in his own right. Though a man of high 
and honorable character, and much attached to 
his wife, he is said to have been sullen, re- 
served, and unsympathetic. 

Ary Scheffer was the fourth child of this 
union, though the first that survived. He was 
born in 1795. His taste for painting appears 
to have been in some degree hereditary. His 
father was, as we have said, an artist, though 
he never rose above mediocrity. His mother, 
at one time, partly supported herself and her 
children by miniature painting. She conducted 
the education of the little Ary herself, while 
his father occasionally gave him instructions on 
the manner of handling the brush and mixing 
his colors. 

The French Revolution, which, like all other 
great convulsions, extended its influence far be- 
yond its own circle, swept away the greater 
part of M. Scheffer’s fortune. For several years 
prior to his death he was a constant invalid. 
During this time he was tended with unceasing 
vigilance and affection by his wife. Her cares 
were not light, for his natural disposition was 
not improved by illness. Her devotion to him 
brought on a disease of the heart, which at last 
terminated her life. 

The very decided bias of the young Ary to- 
ward painting as a profession, and the genius 
he manifested at an early age, determined his 
mother to afford him every facility for perfect- 
ing himself therein. With this view she broke 
up her household at Amsterdam, and, leaving 
all the ties and associations which had so en- 
deared the place to her, settled in Paris. Be- 
fore her arrangements for their removal were 
completed, she placed Ary at Lille to acquire 
what knowledge he could from the teachers in 
that city. An extract from one of the letters 
which she wrote to him while there, gives us a 
better insight into the nobility and tenderness 
of her character than any description could do: 





“Tf you could but see me kissing your pic- 
ture, then after awhile taking it up again, and, 
with a tear in my eye, calling it my darling! 
my beloved son! you would comprehend what 
it costs me to use, sometimes, the stern lan- 
guage of authority and to occasion you mo- 
ments of pain. I cherish the fond hope of see- 
ing you one day take your place among the 
great painters of this, perhaps of any age! 
Work diligently, be, above all, modest and 
humble, and when you find yourself excelling 
others, then compare what you have done with 
Nature herself, or with the ‘ideal’ of your own 
mind, and you will be secured, by the contrast 
which wll be apparent, against the effects of 
pride and presumption.” 

They arrived at Paris in the year 1811, 
where Ary was placed under the charge of M. 
Guérin, then the most celebrated teacher in 
that city. It was at this time that, as we have 
before mentioned, Madame Scheffer partly sup- 
ported the family by her skill in miniature 
painting. Two of her sons—for the younger, 
Henri, was also an artist—aided her by the re- 
sults of their youthful pencils. Yet to support 
Henri and Arnold at school, she was obliged 
to part with her jewels and dismiss her servant. 
Scheffer was emphatically a “man of the times.” 
Not content with leading the new school of art, 
he plunged into politics, and, with his brothers, 
became a member of the Carbonari. They thus 
became embroiled in the political plots and 
movements of the day to a dangerous extent. 
Their heroic mother, while perfectly under- 
standing their danger, would not by word or 
look detain them from pursuing to the utmost 
what they conceived to be their duty. One of 
her sons~at this time writes: 

“We were all young men, and were become 
Frenchmen with our who's beart and soul. As 
such we entered into the poiitical agitations of 
our times. ... . Our personal liberty, our 
life, indeed, was imperiled by these proceedings. 
Our mother was not uninformed of them, but 
she respected our convictions, and what we 
looked upon as our duty. She who could not 
have survived the loss of one of us, never for- 
bade us to risk our lives. There was even a 
moment when she permitted all three of us to 
run into danger from which it was a miracle 
that we escaped. This was maternal tender- 
ness pushed to the utmost, for, I repeat, the 
death of one of us would have been hers.” 

The state of her health at this time was very 
alarming, induced, perhaps, by the agitation 
under which she suffered in view of the perils 
of her sons. We are told that her favorite 
pursuits were copying their pictures, and read- 
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ing’the best works of the day on literary, po- 
litical, and philosophical subjects. Her conver- 
sational powers were very fine, and her appear- 
ance attractive. The latter we may well believe 
when we learn that it is she whom Ary chose 
as a model for his celebrated Ste. Monica. It 
was a beautiful tribute to his own beloved 
mother, thus to perpetuate her as the holy and 
devoted mother of St. Augustine. 

Ary was on terms of intimacy with the Or- 
leans family, and became implicated in the con- 
spiracy to dethrone the Bourbons. The young 
princess Marie studied with him as pupil and 
friend. A touching interest clings around one 
so rich in gifts, so bright in promise, gnd, alas! 
so early lost to the world. 

In childhood the princess is said to have 
been heedless, giddy, and impatient. How far 
it may have been owing to the influence of her 
teacher we can not tell, but upon the marriage 
of her elder sister her character seemed to un- 
dergo an entire change. She longed for some 
interesting employment to fill her mind and 
prevent her from dwelling on her loneliness, and 
applied to Scheffer for advice. Her success in 
painting was but partial. Her designs were fine, 
but she failed in their execution. Disgusted 
with her want of success, she one day asked 
her teacher “whether he could not find some- 
thing for her to do less dull and monotonous 
and less like what other people do.” He pro- 
posed that she, should attempt to model, and 
she accordingly began with the bas-relief of 
Gotz and Martin. The result was*net, much 
more successful than her paintings. But soon 
after, under the interest excited by M> Quinet’s 
“ Ahasuerus,” she executed a bas-relief of 
Ahasuerus refused admission to the abode of 
the angel Gabriel. Here, at last, her genius 
found free scope. At length she had found the 
direction in which her nature could expand. 

Her next work was “ Le Reveil d’un Poéte.” 
This, meritorious in itself as a work of art, was 
truly wonderful when considered as the third 
attempt of a young girl. 

About this time Louis Philippe commissioned 
Pradier to execute a statue of Joan d’Are for 
the Royal Museum at Versailles. His design 
not equaling the royal idea, the king proposed 
the task to his daughter. She accepted it; but 
just as she had begun, her labors were inter- 
rupted by the illness of her former governess, 
Madame Marlet. .Forseking for the present her 
dream of ambition, with all the tenderness and 
self-denial that ever marked her character, 
Marie devoted herself day and night to the 
sick woman, whom, in spite of her querulous 
disposition and tormenting ways, she tenderly 





loved. Her death deepened the melancholy 
which had marked the character of the prin- 
cess since the marriage of her sister. It was 
also increased by her own very delicate health 


| and a sort of presentiment, which never forsook 


her, of the future fate of her family. 

When her grief for the loss she had sus- 
tained was somewhat modified, she returned to 
her favorite pursuit. Before, however, proceed- 
ing with her Joan d’Arc, she executed another 
elaborate composition from Ahasuerus. Of this 
Ary Scheffer, who never flattered, says: “It 
would have done credit to any artist, however 
distinguished.” 

The young princess then reverted to her Joan 
d’Are. She attempted to model it in wax in- 
stead of clay, and several failures were the re- 
sult.. Perseverance enabled her to triumph over 
these difficulties, and the statue when com- 
pleted excited universal admiration and praise. 
Though quite indifferent to the flattery of the 
great, she was as “delighted as a child” with 
the admiration of the lower classes, and espe- 
cially the soldiers. 

From this time all her works showed rapid 
and progressive improvement. Her wish was 
to live the life of a true and conscientious art- 
ist, and to this end all her thoughts and exer- 
tions were directed. The gayety and splendor 
of her father’s court had no attraction for her. 
Her modest little studio was far dearer to her 
than the brilliant sa/ons. One evening, during 
one of the fétes, she said to Scheffer, with 
whom she was at the time working, ‘“ When I 
reflect upon what is passing down there—what 
ambition, what avidity for gain, what flatteries, 
and upon the way in which my father is 
cheated and deceived by them, I feel glad to be 
out of it all.” 

But all her worldly hopes and ambitions were 
soon to be brought to an end. Consumption 
terminated her life soon after her departure for 
her new home in Wirtemberg. Constant suffer- 
ing during the last few months of her life was 
borne by her with exemplary patience and for- 
titude. She died as she had lived, supported 
by that faith without which the highest earthly 
honors are less than vanity. 

“ He touched the statue and it changed; 
The clay falls off, and, lo! 
A marble shape before him stands, 
The perfect work of Heavenly hands, 
An angel, pure as snow!” 


All who knew her testify to the purity and 
nobility of her character, her piety, generosity, 
and patriotism. For her genius her works 
speak, and her memory must be embalmed in 
the hearts of all true Frenchmen. 
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Ary Scheffer grieved deeply for her early loss. 
In his studio a recess, to which few were ad- 
mitted, was set apart to her memory. Her 
bust and some of h.r works were placed beside 
the statue of his dying mother. 

That mother, so deservedly beloved by her 
sons, died a short time after the Princess of 
Wirtemberg. The record of the last years of 
her life is brief and barren. Ary’s grief at her 
loss was so deep as to affect even his paintings. 
His works during the two subsequent years are 
said not to be equal to those which he pro- 
duced either before or after. 

The character of Scheffer himself was well 
worthy of such a mother. His straightforward 
honesty, loyalty, and bravery, his hatred of 
sycophancy, and his singular freedom from it, 
enforce our respect for the man as well as the 
artist. His sturdy independence of character 
will recommend itself strongly to an American. 
We have many anecdotes of him illustrating 
this trait. 

Scheffer seldom received any one into his 
studio while his pictures were in progress. 
One day an English lady of the highest rank 
applied for admission without sending in her 
name. 

“T do not know her,” was his reply to the 
message brought by his servant. 


“Say an English lady,” was her next venture. | 


Still the answer, “I do not know her.” 

She then sent in her card, never doubting 
that it would produce the same effect on him 
that it would on most of her countrymen. But 
when the third time came the same curt mes- 
gage, she gave up the attempt in despair. 

Though honest, he was not apt to be rude, 
and perhaps he feared that if he admitted her 
after receiving her card it would be supposed 
to be a concession to the title and not to the 
woman, 

Another instance of this quality was exhib- 
ited in the case of the Archbishop of Paris. 
This prelate, so long as liberalism was the or- 
der of the day, went to the very extreme in 
that direction. But when Louis Napoleon once 
more founded an Empire in France, he soon 
found that the new Government suited his con- 
science better than the old. Sometime after his 
change of opinions, he requested Ary to paint 
his portrait. Ary’s reply was an emphatic neg- 
ative, together with a request that he should 
never set foot in his studio again. 

At another time Louis Philippe wished him 
to design a monument to the memory of his 
son, the Duke of Orleans. After completing it, 
Scheffer inquired whom the king intended to 
employ to execute it. The king named Pradier. 


“Pardon me, sire; but Pradier is 
of it.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because, your Majesty, Pradier has cf late 
worked too much merely with an eye to the 
profit.” 

“Nevertheless, Pradier shall do it.” 

“Pardon me, sire, but Pradier shall not do it.” 

“What! and if I order him to?” 

“T shall order him not to, and the words of 
the artist will have more effect than those of 
the king himself.” 

Louis, angry at this opposition, began to 
speak in terms which caused Ary to leave his 
presence. The next day, however, a messenger 
arrived bearing the king’s apologies. But it 
was in vain that the king endeavored to obtain 
Ary’s permission to intrust Pradier with the 
work. This anecdote speaks equally well for 
the artist and the king. 

His opinion of the English is very much such 
as has been of late forced upon us. He con- 
sidered them “a proud, insolent, scornful, con- 
ceited people, looking upon themselves as su- 
| perior to all the rest of the world.” 

In 1850 he married the widow of his friend 
| General Baudrand. She possessed beauty, tal- 
| ents, and many fine qualities, but, though ex- 
tremely fond of her husband, had a jealous and 
exacting disposition. She only survived the 
marriage six years, dying in 1856. She left 
| Scheffer, nearly overcome with grief. Five 
| months after he writes: 

“T have regained some degree of composure, 
but energy for nothing, unless it be for work. 
I am well cared for by my daughter and by her 
husband, who is still my best friend. I should 
be ungrateful if I complained of my lot. From 
the bottom of my heart I thank Providence for 
the blessings which he has granted me—for the 
love of work and the affection of my friends.” 

The daughter referred to in the above extract 
was Cornélie—Madame Marjolin—to whom some 
of his most charming and characteristic letters 
were addressed, and who was also the original 
of his Mignon. 

A journey to England in 1857, for the pur- 
pose of attending the Manchester Art Exhibi- 
tion, appeared to have a happy effect upon the 
health of Scheffer. But shortly after his return 
he had a severe and alarming attack of illness. 
From this he had not entirely recovered, when 
he received tidings of the death of the Duchess 
of Orleans, another of his dear and most valued 
friends. In defiance of the advice of the phy- 
sicians and the entreaties of his family, he re- 
solved to go to England for the purpose of 
attending her funeral. He succeeded in this 
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object without immediate’ ill-effects, but was 
taken seriously ill in London, where they had 
stopped on the way back. He, notwithstand- 
ing, insisted upon continuing his journey, and 
succeeded in reaching his home after much suf- 
fering. But he was permitted to enjoy it buta 
few days. 

On the 15th of June, 1858, on a beautiful 
Summer evening, he calmly and serenely left 
his home on earth to enter, we trust, “a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

During his last years the Bible was his con- 
tinual study. It had long appealed to his taste 
and imagination, and from it he had drawn the 
subjects of some of his noblest pictures. But 
we have reason to hope that later in life it ap- 
pealed to his heart, and that its sublime truths 
afforded him consolation and support in death. 


—— AQ 


THE EARTH MADE FOR MAN, 





BY THE EDITOR. 





NUMBER II. 

UT Nature has her moral lessons, and her 

scenes and influences adapted to the higher 
wants of man.- The earth, by her position in 
the solar system, by her refining and exalting 
scenery, by her adjustments to human wants, 
and by the circumstances and adaptations of 
human society, gives to man the circumstances 
of a moral culture, lifting his soul toward God 
and heaven. Behold yon range of mountains 
sweeping through a whole continent, towering 
in their sublime hights to cover their heads 
with the clouds; see the countless shades of 
color; mark the endless variety of herbage, 
trees, and foliage; here the naked rocks piled 
up by the convulsions of past ages; there the 
mountain stream sparkling in the sunbeams 
as it leaps from rock to rock; here the dense 
forest and there the green velvet table. Mount 
to the summit of one of those rising pinnacles 
and stand alone in the stillness which reigns 
there, and which seems to bring the soul into 
near communion with God; look out upon the 
world and its life-scenes as they spread out 
before the sight and the imagination; look up 
into the deep vault of the over-canopying sky 
and let the soul take in the magnificence and the 
magnitude that rises in its visivns. The soul 
feels a delightful awe which never can be for- 
gotten. It is soothed to quiet. It is hushed 
as in a sacred place. It feels that the world is 
nature’s temple, and God is in it, and gladly 
would it linger there for hours, and converse 
with the mighty and the holy thoughts which 





come crowding into it. @o enjoy such a scene, 
and as the emotions of the soul rise heaven- 
ward, say if the world is not graciously adapted 
to the moral wants of man, and if those very 
mountain peaks, pointing toward heaven and 
God, do not themselves serve to elevate the 
soul, 


“Thus studied, used and consecrated thus, 
On earth what is, seems form'd indeed for us; 
Not as the plaything of a froward child, 
Fretful, unless diverted and beguiled, 
Much less to feed and fan the fatal fires 
Of pride, ambition, or impure desires, 
But as a scale, by which the soul ascends 
From mighty, means to more important ends; 
Securely, though by steps but rarely trod, 
Mount from inferior beings up to God, 
And sees, by no fallacious light or dim, 
Earth made for man, and man himself for Him.” 

CowPER. 


But all these adjustments still leave it a 
question whether the earth was made for man, 
or man for the earth; whether the earth was 
the model with reference to which man was 
created, or whether man in his present nature 
was the model with reference to which the earth 
was constituted. The question is one of inter- 
est and importance. If the mutual adjustments 
between the earth and man are the result of 
molding the nature and wants of the creature 
to suit the circumstances of a habitation previ- 
ously projected and prepared independently of 
him, then, as far as the teachings of the earth 
are concerned, man may be nothing more than 
a little higher grade of animal existence, made 
for the earth and measuring out upon it his 
brief life and his full destiny. This is the re- 
lation which animals bear to the earth, and if 
his is the same, what better is he except as a 
little finer organization and a little higher de- 
velopment? But if, on the other hand, we can 
discover that man is the model—that the nature, 
the wants, and the destinies of this creature are 
the complements to which the earth in its pres- 
ent arrangements is adjusted, then man rises in 
the dignity of his nature and the significance 
of his being, and we can realize the idea that 
a creature for whose wants and development 
has been made this magnificent mansion, is but 
in the dim dawn of his existence—the morning 
of his destiny, and that the great facts of the 
world’s creation, divine providence, and human 
redemption, are but correlative parts of one 
grand and glorious scheme, conceived and per- 
fected by the Infinite Mind. 

The unfoldings of modern science, we think, 
settle for us this question. In late years the 
earth itself has been made to speak to man— 
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to reveal her history, and give to humanity the 
lessons and the secrets which she has been 
storing up in her hidden chambers for ages. 
On these rock-tables are written two prominent 
lessons: the first, a perpetual progress from the 
simplest forms and manifestations to its present 
perfection, and the second, a constant looking 
forward to the future man who was to inhabit 
it. Let us glance at these two geological 
lessons: 

1. Progress. “It is no longer necessary to 
elaborate the evidence of progressive steps in 
the exercise of creative energy upon the earth; 
these evidences have long since been spread 
before the world. There is, probably, no one 
at the present time conversant with geological 
studies, who doubts that creative energy has 
proceeded upon the principle of progress. Ex- 
ceptions to the principle of consecutive progress 
have been alleged at some points in the chain 
of organic life; and it is true that, as the four 
great orders of animated beings pass from the 
first individuals upward, there are links where 
the chain is broken; but in view of the varied 
and cumulative evidence which sustains the 
general principle, the exceptions, we think, 
ought not to raise a doubt in any mind in re- 
lation to successive advances in the great scheme 
of creation.” — Walker. 

We can trace this principle of progress from 
the lower to the higher, in the great successive 
steps of inanimate creation, so that we gan see 
the world rising by successive strides of crea- 
tive energy, from the time when the earth was 
but a great mass of molten matter bathed in 
its ocean of fire, till, through the changes, and 
convulsions, and birth-throes of several great 
epochs, it stands before us in its present per- 
fected form, with its mountains, its oceans, its 
valleys, and its plains, its rocks, its minerals, its 
ores, and its woods—clothed with soil and 
adapted for the habitation of man. And not 
only so, but we discover the same advancing 
steps in the forms of life that appear upon it 
through its successive epochs of development. 
Facts crowd upon the geologist to prove this 
progress from lower to higher forms in the work 
of organic creation, while, indeed, there are no 
exceptions—which invalidate the general state- 
ment—that the earth’s surface has been inhab- 
ited by different species of plants and animals, 
the most of which ceased to exist many ages 
before the creation of man; and that in the 
orders of creation each successive genus is with 
few, if any exceptions, higher in organization 
than preceding ones. The geologist points to 
the time when life in its simplest manifesta- 
tions and most elementary forms appeared in 











the universal ocean that overswept the entire 
world, and can trace, through the successive 
periods of this mighty world-growth, its upward 
rising, through the ever-varying forms of the 
earth’s surface, and the ever-varying forms of 
animal and vegetable life upon it, till last of 
all we reach the present epoch when the world 
appears in its most perfected form, clothed with 
the most perfected forms of vegetable life, and 
adapted to the most perfected form of animal 
existence in man. From the beginning upward 
to man, progress in the general mechanism of 
animal forms, and in the properties and mani- 
festations of animal life, has marked the suc- 
cessive exertions of creative power. Sometimes 
a link is lost or broken; but a sufficient num- 
ber are found connected in the series to mark 
the place of the lost link, and to furnish indu- 
bitable evidence that the structure rises from 
the lowest vertebrate to mammals and to man. 

We see, then, in this perpetually-rising scale 
of creation but the successive stages of one 
magnificent scheme, rising higher and higher 
from the smallest beginnings, each step approx- 
imating toward one point, each advancement 
converging toward one grand result, till it has 
reached its present consummation in the crea- 


tion of man, and the adjustments of the earth 


to the wants of this triple creature, endowed 
with physical, intellectual, and religious fac- 
ulties. 

2. Preadamite. adjustment. These volumes, 
written upon the foundations of the earth, teach 
us still another lesson. A remarkable phenom- 
enon appears in the circumstances of several 
of the great life periods of the earth’s develop- 
ment. It is plainly discovered that during cer- 
tain periods the organic and inorganic products 
of the earth, and the physical dispositions of 
things were not adapted to things then exist- 
ing, but were adapted to a distinctive race of 
beings yet to exist in future and separate con- 
ditions. In other words, that through the suc- 
cessive steps of the world’s.growth upward to- 
ward man, constant reference is had to the 
wants of this coming creature, and constant 
provisions are made for his wants long ante- 
cedently to his existence. 

The carboniferous or coal-bearing system of 
rocks, though developed during the second life- 
period of the world, and located entirely sepa- 
rate from man in time and place, is yet inti- 
mately united with him in the design. These 
rocks contain material that, more than that in 
any other formation, is adapted to subserve 
human purposes and exercise human faculties, 
There lie the limestone, the most productive 
iron ores, and the coal-measures, which are 
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almost a necessary element in human progress. 
Certainly no one pretends to believe that the 
physical features of the carboniferous series 
was a development of one rock stratum out of 
another. The old red sandstone surely did not 
develop itself into limestone, nor the coal into 
iron-stone. Their proximity must have occur- 
red through the interposition of a Power that 
can act independently of the natural connection 
of things in time and place. The succession 
of the strata, however, is not of so much im- 
portance in the argument. The adaptation of 
the carboniferous strata to an end, lying with- 
out the formation in which they are deposited, 
is the main point to which we invite attention. 
It is well ascertained that during the period 
when the vegetation which produced the coal- 
measures grew upon the valleys and accumula- 
ted in the basins of the surface, few land ani- 
mals existed, and those mostly of the reptilian 
family. The fact is exceedingly remarkable, 
that during the existence of the most luxuriant 
vegetation that ever covered portions of the 
earth, there was no corresponding animal ex- 
istence to grow and multiply on these exhaust- 
less stores of vegetable food; and that during 
the deposition of the most valuable ores and 
minerals thére was not a single being whose 
wants could be met by them, or who could 
appropriate them to subserve his purposes. 
Now, if this immense vegetable product had 
decayed, or had it been destroyed and mingled 
with other material, as the superabundant veg- 
etable productions have been before and since, 
indications of a governing Mind, having refer- 
ence to future wants, and depositing in one 
series the material necessary for the inhabitants 
of another, would not have been so apparent. 
But this vegetation was not only produced 
without corresponding herbivorous animals to 
consume it, but it was preserved safe from de- 
composition and separated from admixture and 
locked up in the crust of the earth, whence 
man, who alone can appropriate, now exhumes 
the hidden treasure. Nor this alone. The de- 
sign is remarkably obvious in another point of 
view. The material of the carboniferous series 
is the only product of the earth on which hu- 
| man progress and development are greatly de- 
pendent, which can not be produced on the 
surface in sufficient abundance to supply human 
wants. In temperate latitudes, where human 
industry and advancement are secured by the 
greatest variety of subsidiary means—where 
population becomes dense owing to the produc- 
tiveness of the soil and the facilities for manu- 
factures, the vegetable fuel of the surface alone 
is not adequate to the purposes of human en- 





terprise, and of man’s best social condition. 
The fuel product of the surface must be re- 
moved in order to the purposes of cultivation; 
and the increase of population in any temperate 
region, and even in new countries recently 
subjected to civilization, soon exhausts the 
supply. Hence, from the nature of things, hu- 
man energies could not be developed in the 
best manner, nor the race advanced to the best 
social position, without supplies of fuel below 
the soil, which might supply the deficiency of 
surface fuel. Without this deposit of fuel be- 
low the surface, human invention and industry 
could not have been fully stimulated, the min- 
era] resources of the earth could not have been 
fully used, and mechanic arts and enterprises 
would have been sadly impeded. But this de- 
posit was made ages before man existed, and 
required a whole epoch of the world’s growth 
for its formation and deposition. 

The same adaptation is seen in the ores de- 
posited in series of rocks anterior to the exist- 
ence of man. There were no coexisting species 
of things whose uses were subserved by the 
ore-bearing strata. Saurians, pterodactyls, and 
mastodons had no need for gold, and silver, and 
copper, and iron, yet in their age. they were 
created and deposited in the earth. The exer- 
tion of power by which they were located was 
a useless expenditure of force, unless that power 
was expended in view of the future when man 
should exist upon the earth. The ore deposits, 
vast as are their beds, have no end in connec- 
tion with organized beings if man does not ap- 
propriate them to his own uses. These ores 
have not only been deposited, but subsequently 
to their location in the different strata, they 
have been made accessible by convulsions from 
below and influences operating from above. 
And not only so, but these auxiliaries of hu- 
man enterprise and industry are generally found 
near together; it being almost invariably true 
that coal and iron especially are found in close 
proximity. The coal necessary to fuse the ores, 
to propel machinery, and to work metals into 
form, is deposited near the ore-bearing strata. 
Thus the most important deposits which the 
earth contains, and which, from their relations 
to each other for economic purposes, need to be 
together, are found located in the place and in 
the form adapted to subserve the great economic 
ends of human society. In the economy of na- 
ture as a whole, these deposits are arranged as 
evidently in adaptation to human faculties as 
the eye or the ear is adapted to the ends con- 
templated in fitting the faculties of the body to 
external nature. 

Such considerations, showing that series 
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widely separated in the physical progress of 
creation, are united in their adaptations to the 
wants of man, as a cultivating and manufactur- 
ing being, can not but produce conviction that 
the coal-mines of the carboniferous series, the 
gems, the minerals, and the ores of successive 
epochs, were designedly accumulated in view 
of human wants, and in adaptation to fore- 
determined human characteristics. Millions of 
ages before man was created, this provision, 
made for his wants and adapted to his faculties, 
was located in form and place where it is 
needed. The provision, as we have seen, was 
likewise made out of connection with the or- 
dinary laws of animal want and supply, and 
the product located in a separate series from 
the consumer. Thus we recognize an intelli- 
gent Mind who knew the end from the begin- 
ning, who presided over the physical and or- 
ganic progress of the earth, and directed its 
advancing development to a consistency with 
the wants and an adjustment to the faculties 
of a being whose ideal éxisted in the Divine 
Mind, though he himself was not yet created. 
We conclude, then, the earth was made for 
man. 

Three important conclusions press upon us 
from the subject we have considered: 

I. THE MAGNITUDE AND IMPORT OF THE 
SCHEME OF WHICH MAN FoRMS A PART. In the 
Divine estimation what must be the worth and 
the destiny of that creature for whom has been 
expended this vast creative force? A scheme 
of infinite development lies before us—a vast 
scheme of creation originating in the smallest 
beginnings and the simplest forms, and rising 
through countless ages, and sublime steps of 
progress and advancement, till we reach the 
present perfected period, at the head of which 
stands the noblest product of creative power— 
a being of intellectual and moral endowments— 
the first being appearing on the world capable 
of knowing and loving the Divine Author, and 
of appropriating to the purposes of his moral 
and intellectual destiny the provisions made for 
him ages before he existed! 

II. THE DIGNITY AND FUTURE OF MAN. In 
the light of such provisions in the past, and 
with such adaptations in the present, are we 
not driven to the conclusion, that man can not 
be a mere ephemeral creature, fluttering in gay 
beauties through his brief life, and filling here 
his full destiny in his Creator's plans? Who 
would build a palace for a butterfly, or rear a 
magnificent temple for a mere nestling-place for 
the swallow? Yet for man the temple of the 
world nus reared itself through the growth of , 





millennial ages. Surely some infinite plan must 


cover the whole—some sublimer result must 
consummate this display of wisdom and power. 
Creation has been rising toward perfection, 
which it has not yet reached, but it has brought 
forth man as the crown of the present creation, 
and his intellectual and moral faculties as the 
latest and highest product of Creative Power. 
Those faculties do not reach their highest de- 
velopment nor their fullest exercise in the 
present scheme. The world has designs in it 
not yet completed, and both science and faith 
teach us to look for. another state in which 
these designs shall be further carried on and 
brought to a consummation worthy of infinite 
wisdom, and consistent with the mighty progress 
of the past, when man shall reach a higher fru- 
ition, a nobler life, a diviner glory. 

III. We are driven to the conclusion that 
the whole scheme, evincing a design so infinite, 
contemplating results so sublime, and producing 
adjustments and adaptations so efficient and 
far-reaching, must have been conceived and de- 
veloped by an intelligent and infinite Mind. 
“An active and supreme mind must have pre- 
sided over the whole plan of progress, from the 
first to the last, adjusting the positions of 
things, developing their properties, and estab- 
lishing their laws. The whole economy of cre- 
ation on our globe is but one design, and the 
different advances in the process are marks of 
creative power and wisdom, proceeding from 
the beginning to the final consummation. The 
mind which acted in the beginning contempla- 
ted the end, and worked to that end by crea- 
tion, adjustment, and control, through.the whole 
history of the past. And as the first step in 
the process had a design in itself, and a de- 
signed connection with the final end, then the 
inference is legitimate that a supreme Designer 
was before and above the whole; and if these 
evidences of design are visible in first things, 
as well as last, and throughout the whole, fore- 
seeing future wants and pre-adjusting future 
necessities, then God is above matter, and plan 
has preceded organization.” The first creation 
of things in a lower condition, from which a 
life-giving and law-controlling God might ad- 
vance them to higher order and beauty, and 
upon which, as a crowning result, an intelli- 
gent and moral system might be superinduced, 
to be perpetuated to a still higher and more 
enduring life, is the rational exposition of the 
world’s creation and history. 

Finally: In the light of this scheme of crea- 
tion the three great mysteries of life and the 
world’s history—creation, providence, and re- 
demption—which stand before us with almost 
overwhelming power in their grandeur and 
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magnitude, appear but as correlative parts— 
consistent and harmonious parts—of one sub- 
lime scheme, originating in one Infinite Mind, 
and tending to one glorious result—the revela- 
tion of God and the exaltation of a creature to 
purity, happiness, and heaven. 


————_—_. 


TRIUMPH OF FREEDOM. 





BY H. B. WARDWELL. 





THERE is a voice of freedom flowing out to meet the 
Spring, 

The streams have burst their fetters through the sunny 
land to sing; 

The wild bird is rejoicing, as the forest leaves unfold 

With fragrance and a beauty like the balmy Springs 
of old. 


Along the grand old mounteins now the glad winds 
hold their way, 

O’er cliffs that climb to hights sublime they sweep with 
airy play; 

Bright rivers to the ocean roll with ceaseless song of 
waves; 

The earth too much of freedom speaks to be the home 
of slaves. 


In lands of endless Summer, where the tyrant holds 
his sway, 

Though beams the sun’s broad glory and the laughing 
waters play; 

Not the free spirit reigning o’er the mountain and the 
glen, 

Can break the galling fetters of degraded, toiling men. 


To Israel’s bondmen, bowed with toil beneath the des- 
pot’s ire, r 

Of old God gave the pillared cloud and tinged its folds 
with fire; 

With joy they hailed the heaven-born sign of freedom 
sent from God, 

And dared to lay their burdens down and spurn the 
oppressor’s rod. 


They followed where it led the way along the lands 
below, 

At night they lifted up their eyes to catch its fiery 
glow, ’ 

Until, with faith’s victorious march, they passed the 
parted sea, 

And raised with voice of triumph loud the anthem of 
the free. 


The clond was gone—its mighty blaze was quenched 
by God’s own hand; 

But still God’s Spirit strives‘-with man in every guilty 
land; 

And freedom’s altars have been reared for all the 
years of time; 

They bear no tyrant’s sacrifice, no traitor’s deed of crime! 


Though earth-born fires long silence keep ‘neath the 
volcano’s throne, 

They climb at last with tongues of flame above its lofty 
cone; 





They burst in thunder on the world as heaves the lurid 
sea, 
And leave their traces as they burn for ages yet to be 


So freedom’s sudden torches leap above the gloom of 
years, 

Like signal fires that gleam at night along the mount- 
ain piers; 

And though they brighten but to fade, unquenched 
they still will burn 

Above the graves of martyred men within their 
quenchless urn. 


It is for men to strive and die, while that for which 
they fall, 

The heritage of coming years, still keeps its light for all; 

Deathless above their honored rest immortal right 
survives, 

And Memory writes with fadeless lines, the deeds of 


godlike lives. 

Like those who strove in earlier time to burst the 
tyrant’s thrall, 

The Pole, the Magyar, and the Dane for freedom fight 
and fall; 

Proud Rome.unvails her vaults of crime where its 
stern legions sweep, 

Along Italia’s summits grand its startling echoes leap! 


Land of the Pilgrim’s hope and pride, fondly we turn 
to you! 

Across the ocean’s stormy path here came the brave 
and true; 

On these blest shores their anthem rose from spirits 
free and strong; 

Still on the nation’s listening ear is poured the death- 
less song. 


Beneath the war-cloud’s sulphury folds, upheld by 
patriot hands, 

Now waves our country’s eagle flag, a symbol for all 
lands; 

Though traitor hand would pluck it down and trail its 
glory low, 

Still floats the starry banner high where war’s red 
rivulets flow. 


Here men have made their brothers slaves, and to the 
free wind flung 

The emblem of oppression’s sway, its battle-cry have 
rung; 

But higher yet an answering shout from freedom’s host 
has rolled, 

And swept along the river’s course and summits stern 


and old. 

Forth from the tyrant’s galling chain and from his 
hated rod, 

The bondmen walk with martialed tread to freedom 
and to God; 


Though o’er them wreathes the battle’s shroud and 
round them burl its storm, 

With brows uplifted firm and high the hurrying thou- 
sands swarm. 


The thunders of the war at last along the land will 
cease, 

And on the lessening battle-cloud burn freedom’s bow 
of peace; 






























































IF FRANKY LIVES TO BE A MAN. 





God speed its flight from clime to clime, and o’er the 
waiting isles 

Bright may its glory onward spread with ever-bright- 
ening smiles! 

The summits of the distant years have caught the glow- 
ing sign, 

And far along their mystic hights the answering watch- 
fires shine— 

With gladness hail the golden day, be jubilant, O 
earth, 

When freedom’s triumph shall be sung wherever man 
has birth! 


—— 
IF FRANKY LIVES TO BE A MAN. 


BY MISS H. A. FOSTER. 





A LONG, rough journey for the child! 
His infant feet have only pressed 

For two short seasons, flowers beguiled 
By sunshine from earth’s frozen breast. 


A long, rough journey! but our love 
Shall shield him all the rugged way; 
Though clouds o’erspread the skies above, 
Still warm shall glow affection’s ray. 


His eye shall sparkle with delight 
When lovely scenes before him rise; 

His way shall be as smooth and bright 
As Hope can paint or love devise. 


To him our fondest wishes tend, 

For him we form each cherished plan; 
How many happy hours we ’ll spend 

If Franky lives to be a man! 


And there is one whose widowed heart 
Beats wild with apprehensive fear, 

Lest in an evil hour some dart 
May harm him, than her life more dear. 


She firmly holds his dimpled hand, 
Scarce daring sorrows past to scan; 
Hope o’er the future waves her wand— 

Franky will live to be a man. 


No common mind is centered there, 

’T is not the growth of two short years, 
For stamped upon his forehead fair, 

The impress of its power appears. 


We see and hail with new delight 
Tokens which mark our gifted one; 

O, we must guide his steps aright, 
The good to choose, the wrong to shun! 


’T was when the August sunlight crept 
In golden rays across the floor, 

Two little feet climbed up the step 
And entered at the open door. 


His little fingers held with care 
His apron, filled with harvest fruit; 
A precious store was garnered there, 
Its worth to us naught can compute. 





a 





But weary grown that Summer day, 
He laid him down in sleep awhile; 

The flush passed from his cheek away, 
And from his lips their matchless smile. 


So we composed his curling hair, 
Took off his apron, soiled and torn, 
Dressed him with tenderness and care 
In clothes he ne’er before had worn. 


He slept until the sun grew dim— 
Another sun arose and set; 

But a strange spell is holding him, 
For he is sleeping—sleeping yet. 


O earthly hepe! how high we climb, 
Thy false, uncertain joys to scan! 

Now it will be a long, long time 
Ere Franky lives to be a man. 


—_——_———_—. 


TELLING MOTHER. 





BY MRS. R. D. EDSON. 


I HAVE something to tell you, mother— 
Something so new and sweet; 

Let me sit in the pleasant twilight, 
On the carpet at your feet. 

Let me feel your lips on my forehead, 
As soft as the Summer dew; 

So loving even in chiding, 
So tender, yet firm and true. 


But O! I’ve hardly the heart, mother, 
With your dear hand on my head, 

To ask you what Harry bade me, 
And to tell you all he said. 

I have given him—was I wrong, mother?— 
My picture, and a curl, 

For he says—do you think he would trifle?— 
That he loves your little girl! 


I remember the vow I took, mother— 
'T was the night that Annie died— 
That never the love of mortal 
Should win me from your side. 
I remember your silent sorrow, 
And the little graves in a row, 
O’errun with sweet, wild violets— 
They used to love them so! 


And more sadly than all I remember 
The morning when Allen came, 
Saying, “ Mother, for God and duty, 
Your boy has enrolled his name!” 
And knowing the pain it ¢ost you 

In having Allen go, 
I feel as if I were sinning 
In loving Harry so. 
Of all your little flock, mother, 
The last in the nursing nest, 
You smile in your tender teare and say, 
“ Ah, well, perhaps it is best!” 
Alas, that there should be ever, 
Like cruel, fettering gyves, 
These counter currents to the loves 
That glorify our lives! 
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SOME THOUGHTS AND FACTS ABOUT MUSIC. 





BY REV. BR. DONKERSLEY. 





“ Music, the tender child of rudest times, 
The gentle native of all lands and climes, 
Who hymns alike man’s cradle and his grave, 
Lulls the low cot, or peals along the wave.” 
Mrs. Norton. 





“ T)OETRY, painting, and music,” says a cer- 

tain author and preacher, “are the three 
great interpreters of nature, each disclosing 
some hidden beauty, some inner excellency. 
But of the three music is the mightiest, the 
purest, the heavenliest. Painting is nature 
resting, smiling, moving, beautiful. Poetry is 
nature speaking, whispering, laughing, crying. 
Music is nature rendering forth those deep and 
abysmal feelings which the other two are unable 
to express.” 

It is supposed—and very naturally —that 
music owes its origin to some lone shepherd, 
who, while watching his flock upon the hills, 
imitated with a reed the various changes of 
the wind as it swept with a whispering sound 
through the thick forests, or howled down the 
deep ravines, awakening. with its call the tone 
of the torrents, and desolating the valleys with 
its strength. One can fancy the unutterable 
solace such a discovery would be to the soli- 
tary man, and how the dear ones of his home- | 
stead would gather around him when the sheep | 
were in the fold, and listen with strange delight 
to the melody issuing from his Pandean pipe. 

But whatever agency He may have selected 
to give the first expression to musical harmo- 
nies, God himself is the real author of music. 
This beautiful world in which we live is one 
grand and thrilling orchestra, presided over by 
its great Maker. No sooner did this mighty 
musical instrument—this great world of ours— 
strike the key-note, than all heaven's host 
joined in the rapturous chorus. It was then 
“the morning stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 





“ Man first learned song in Paradise, 

From the bright angels o’er him singing ; 
And in our home above the skies 

Glad anthems are forever ringing. 
God lends his ear, well pleased to hear 

The songs that cheer his children’s sorrow, 
Till day shall break, and we shall wake 

Where love will make unfading morrow.” 

BETHUNE. 


Music is an essential and component ele- 
ment in every properly-organized human being. 





Some one has said, ‘“ Beware of the man who 


dislikes children, and has no love for music.” 
So say we. And so said the Bard of Avon: 
“That man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils; 
The motions of his spirit are as dull as night, 
"And his affections dark as Erebus; 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


It is an exceedingly rare thing to meet with 
man, woman, or child who is insensible to the 
charming influence of music. We have recently 
read of a celebrated Oxford scholar, who pro- 
fesses an indifference to music, and who was 
once asked what he thought of an orchestra 
which had been performing a grand overture. 
He replied that he only was impressed by the 
wonderful coincidences of the fiddlers’ elbows, 

He who first enunciated the universally- 

attested fact that “man is a religious being,” 
might, with equal truthfulness, have added, 
“man is a musical being.” True, all are not 
scientific musicians; all do not possess scientific 
knowledge of musical notes, and of musical 
sounds; but all do, nevertheless—voluntarily or 
involuntarily—discourse music. 
_ Music bubbles up from the human soul, and 
warbles forth from human lips as naturally as 
water gushes forth from the mountain spring; 
or as irresistibly as the wild cataract plunges 
down into surging, foaming abyss beneath. 
Even the staid and sober Quaker often finds 
his iron creed coming in disagreeable contact 
with the musical impulse of his very being. 
Take this sedate man by surprise, and you 
need not marvel thereat should you find him 
indulging in the pardonable recreation of a 
good, hearty’ whistle, or humming a lively air 
at a pitch somewhat higher than a whisper. 

That lad was a natural-born philosopher, 
who, when his teacher threatened him with 2 
severe castigation for whistling in school, pa- 
thetically pleaded his own cause by replying, 
“T did n’t whistle, sir; it whistled of itself.” 
We are not informed whether this defense 
“ gained the case,” and saved the innocent cul- 
prit. Be this as it may, our judgment is, that 
not only ought he to have gained his case, but 
that he should also have been handsomely re- 
warded as the discoverer of a grand philosoph- 
ical fact. Yes, only allow this wonderful, this 
curious, this complicated, piece of physical, 
mental, and moral mechanism of ours to obey 
its own innate impulses, and it will “ whistle 
of itself.” This whistling, singing, playing im- 
pulse is common to our whole race, for, as 
another distinguished philosopher assures us, 
“There ’’s a great deal of human nature in 
mankind.” 
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One not unknown to musical circles says, 
“We laugh, and cry, and speak music. Every 
body is more or less a musician, though he 
knows it not. A laugh is produced by repeat- 
ing in quick succession two sounds which differ 
from each other by a single whole tone. A cry, 
arising from pain, or grief, or bereavement, is 
the utterance of two sounds differing from each 
other half a tone. A yawn runs down the 
whole octave before it ceases. A cough may 
be expressed by musical intervals. A question 
can not be asked without the change of tone 
which musicians call a fifth, a sixth, or an 
eighth. This is the music of nature. There is 
not a man who speaks five minutes without 
gliding through the whole gamut. In short, 
every sound of the human lips is loaded with 
music. So much is this the case that one man 
will pronounce your name, let it be the most 
plebeian you can specify, with such exquisite 
beauty, and in such musical tones, that the 
commonest name will sound grander than a 
duke’s, an earl’s, or a lord’s. I have gone into 
a store to purchase an article; a lady has served 
me, and recommended to me something else in 
so musical a voice that the sovereigns, shillings, 
and sixpences in my pocket have become chor- 
isters, treble, contralto, and bass, and I have 
found myself an unexpected purchaser of unex- 
pected bargains. I can tell if'a preacher be 
musical or not as soon as he begins to speak. 
I have heard a preacher start on C, key of A, 
three sharps, and chant the sermon, the audi- 
ence asleep, the preacher only awake.” 

No other power equals music in moving and 
swaying the human passions. He was one of 
Nature’s noble-born philosophers who said, “ Let 
me make the people’s songs, and I care not who 
makes their laws.”” What passion of the human 
soul but is gently moved, powerfully thrilled, 
or tumultuously roused, according to the char- 
acter or style of the music which moves over it? 


“There ’s sure no passion in the human soul 
But finds its food in music.” LIL1o. 


By no other agency or medium can we so 
fully express the religious emotions as by resort 
to music. Despite much that has been said to 
the contrary, the best poetry that has ever been 
penned is religious poetry; and the best music 
that has yet been composed is sacred music. 
When the poet Carpani inquired of his friend 





Haydn how it happened that’ his church music | 


was always so cheerful, the great composer 
made this beautiful reply: “I can not make it 
otherwise. I write according to the thoughts I 
feel; when I think upon God, my heart is so 
full of joy that the notes dance, and leap, as it 


were, from my pen; and since God has given 
me a cheerful heart, it will be pardoned me 
that I serve him with a cheerful spirit.” 
Banish music from our public religious serv- 
ices and you rob them of a most powerful at- 
traction to the majority of such as attend 


thereon. Banish music from social religious 


worship, and you make such worship insuffer- 
ably dull and profitless. It is worth a journey 
of one hundred miles, at any time, to partici- 
pate in the deeply-religious services of one of 
our camp meetings. But rob those great an- 
nual gatherings of their lively, spirited, congre- 
gational singing, and they would be a thing of 
the past ere-the expiration of half a dozen 
years. ‘ 

What more effectual antidote can you find 
for the sin-burdened penitent than resort to 
appropriate stanzas, spiritedly sung? By what 
other agency than music can you more surely 
comfort the Christian, when surrounded by af- 
flictions, trials, and temptations? Says Luther, 
“T have always loved music; I would not for 
any price lose my musical power. It drives 
away the spirit of melancholy; as we see in the 
case of King Saul. The devil can not abide 
music—he hates it.” 

Writing to a friend who was oppressed with 
melancholy, Luther said, “ Up, strike up a song 
to my Lord on the organ. Sing away, as Da- 
vid and Elisha did. If the devil come again, 
say, ‘Out, devil, I must sing to my Lord.’ 
Sing a good tune or two, and learn to defy the 
devil.” 

Music smooths the pillow of death. The dy- 
ing Christian loves music. How often is the 
pasfor requested not only to pray, but also to 
sing at the bedside of the dying members of his 
spiritual flock! How often is the expiring re- 
quest: 

“Come, sing to me of heaven, 
When I''m about to die; 
Sing songs of holy eestasy 
To waft my soul on high!” 


Nay, music has even snatched the dying from 
the gaping grave. A few months ago a young 
lady was heard to say, “I wish I could do some- 
thing for my country. I would willingly be- 
come a nurse in a hospital, but I have not the 
physical strength. What can I do?’ A friend 


replied, “ You*can sing!” “Yes, I can sing, 


but what of that?’ “Go to one of the hospi- 
tals and sing for the soldiers.” The idea pleased 
her. She accompanied a friend who was long 
used to such visits, and who introduced her by 
saying to the patients, ‘Here is a young lady 


| who has come to sing for you.” At the mere 


announcement every face was aglow with ani- 
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mation, every eye was riveted upon her with 
expectant pleasure. She sung asfew patriotic 
songs, commencing with the glorious “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” As the thrilling notes of 
that grand song rang through the room, one 
poor man, who had been given up by the phy- 
sicians as an almost hopeless case, half raised 
himself in his cot, leaned his head upon his 
hand, and drank in every word like so much 
nectar. The effect was magical. From that hour 
he began to amend, and finally recovered. 

The influence of music upon the human pas- 
sions has often been strikingly exhibited upon 
the battle-field, and in the midst of political 
insurrection. No skillful general will send forth 
a recruiting officer unaccompanied by a military 
band. Such a band, playing national airs, will 
do more in filling up the soldierly ranks, among 
a loyal people, than can be achieved by the 
most glowing eloquence, or the most lavish ex- 
penditure of national treasure. A fine band of 
music, in full play, has often roused an army to 
such deeds of daring valor, that glorious victo- 
ries have been won, where, otherwise, shameful 
and humiliating defeats would have been wit- 
nessed. 

When William of Normandy invaded En- 
gland, the army was headed by a minstrel, in 
the employinent of the Conqueror. He had be- 
fore inspired the soldiers by his strains. As 





the fight commenced, he led the men, amusing | 


them with feats of daring, to inspire them with 
dauntless intrepidity, and then poured forth the 
war song of Roland, their ancient leader. The 
effect was electrical. The whole army caught 
the spirit of their leader, and, borne onward by 
its infuriating influence, rolled upon the "foe. 
Who can tell the influence of that strain? But 
for Tailifer, the first William might never have 
won the proud title of Conqueror. But for that 
minstrel’s song the memorable field of Hastings 
had not been won, ay, and the whole record 
of English history had changed its hue. 

Who has not read of the effect of music pro- 
duced upon the 42d Highlanders at the san- 
guinary field of Waterloo, by the sound of the 
pipes? Wellington’s eagle glance—at a very 
critical moment of the conflict—discovered that 
these veterans had begun to waver. On in- 
quiry as to the cause of an occurrence so un- 
usual, he was informed that the band had ceased 
to play. He instantly ordered that the pipes 
be played in full force. The effect was all that 
the skillful commander had anticipated. The 
wavering Highlanders rallied, and, solid and 
impregnable as the fortress of Gibraltar, with 
tattered colors and blood-drenched swords, they 
went forth to win the hard-contested field. 








Numerous incidents connected with the mili- 
tary and naval conflict which, for more than 
three years last past, has been so fearfully rag- 
ing in our beloved country, attest the almost 
omnipotent influence which music wields over 
the human passions. We give a few of those 
incidents: 

A correspondent from Gen. Sherman’s army, 
while that army was down among the Kenesaw 
Mountains, gives the following: “ At early dawn 
this morning, July 3, 1864, before the troops 
were fully awakened from their slumbers, the 
melodious notes of “Old Hundred,” given forth 
by the brigade bands, rang out upon the air, 
and were echoed by the green-capped hills be- 
yond. Soldiers, intently occupied in preparing 
the morning meal, stood still and listened to 
the melody, and instinctively joined in it. It 
flew from regiment to regiment, brigade after 
brigade took it up, and ere the notes of the 
band ceased to reverberate, five thousand voices 
were raised in the words of that noblest of all 
doxologies, 


“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” ete. 


A moment later all was still. Breakfast was 
taken; and so silently did the veterans of many 
battle-fields break up camp and fall into line, 
that every body remarked it, and complimented 
them for their conduct. “I have heard the Old 
Hundred,” says this correspondent, “ often when 
the huge lungs of the organ seemed inspired’ 
with life, and a congregation joined their melo- 
dious voices; but never till to-day did I hear 
it sung with the full inspiration of the soul.” 

Some months ago the Fourth Massachusetts 
Regiment were marching to battle. They had 
become quite wearied, and some of the men 
were even falling out by the way, when a sol- 
dier struck up that noble tune, “Coronation,” 
to the well-known words, 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” ete. 


The effect was electric. The fine old tune rose 
as upon the wings from the lips of the soldiers, 
and flew along the columns with such vigor and 
zest, that the troops sprang along with invigor- 
ated spirits—thus showing that this grand old 
song is equally inspiring in the army as in the 
prayer meeting. 
“ Ring out, ye crystal spheres!” 
Once bless our human ears, 
If ye have power to touch our senses so; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time, 
And let the bass of heaven’s deep organ blow, 
And with your ninefold harmony 
Make up full consort to the angelic symphony.” 
MILTON. 
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EFFIE’S BAPTISM, 





BY ANNA JULIA TOY. 





(CONCLUDED.) 
y= while we have been off upon an ex- 

'Y cursion among our neighbors, becoming 
acquainted with them, our family of new-comers 
has been setting its house in order. Johnny, 
the oldest boy, had a room to himself, with a 
new set of cottage furniture in it. Lizzie and 
Marie, too, had their own room, and they were 
expected to keep it perfectly neat. Frank and 
Effie had their cribs. 

The first evening at the family altar the 
house and household were consecrated to God, 
and I think Johnny, when he kneeled to pray 
for the first time in his cozy little room, by the 
side of his comfortable-looking bed, asked God’s 
blessing upon that room, and prayed that it 
should never be devoted to any unholy purpose. 
This family believed that all they possessed 
should be consecrated to God, and that this 
consecration only enabled them the more to 
enjoy all things. 

The children had all been consecrated to God 
by baptism in infancy except Effie, who was 
the youngest. Two or three weeks after their 
occupation of their new home, Mr. Mellor one 
evening said, “Now we must have Effie bap- 
tized; it will be a pleasant occasion for our first 
family gathering.” A beautiful thought and 
readily entered into by every member of the 
household. 

Invitations were sent all round, and even 
grandpa was present on the glad occasion. 

The company assembled near the close of one 
of those lovely Summer days when the very air 
is peace, and even the buzz of the insect world 
seems to have a quiet influence. The sun was 
folding its rays about itself, and was about to 
set in a round, red ball. The still water glided 
on as if in a dream of peace. The cows were 
coming in from pasture with a quiet tread, and 
even Rover hushed himself down into perfect 
repose. 

The parlor, which extended the length of the 
house, was thrown open at either end. The 
soft air, laden with the perfume of evening 
flowers, came circling through with all the 
freedom its nature could wish. The windows 
opened to the floor, and it seemed almost as if 
the group were gathered in an open tent in 





some leafy grove. Was it not a fitting time 
and place in which to consecrate to the Ged of 
nature a bud of immortality? 

Little Effie, the baby of the group, lay upon 
her mother’s lap. Her little feet, usually kick- 
ing about in the strength of baby life, now 
quietly rested in the folds of her long, white 
dress. 

See the baby-face, how very beautiful! The 
forehead, which conceals such wonderful infant- 
ile thinkings, is shaded by light clustering 
curls, thicker far than babyhood can often 
boast. The sweetest little dimples are in the 
cheeks and chin. The tiny mouth is uttering 
the most satisfied of crowings, and her eyes 
have that pure, soft expression never seen ex- 
cept in baby eyes. 

Her little sister Marie, too, looks beautiful. 
She is about six or seven years old, and does 
not exactly understand the meaning of all she 
sees. Yet there she stands, so quiet and de- 
mure behind her mother’s chair, with both her 
hands resting upon its top, her slippered feet 
slightly crossed, with the toe of one daintily 
resting upon the floor, and her ringlets looking 
as if they had come on purpose to shade the 
eyes of the coy little maiden, yet suffering her 
to see all that transpires. 

And as for Frank—him of three or four years 
old, with the noble boy-face and fine forehead, 
he has a stool all to himself in the middle of the 
floor. There he sits as straight as an arrow watch- 
ing the progress of events with evident interest. 
He feels that he ought to be quiet, because he 
sees the family Bible lying on the little table, 
and the table drawn from its usual place against 
the wall. On this same table stands a silver 
bowl with water in it, and Mr. Hartley, the 
minister, sits near it. A pleasant consecration 
scene indeed; a sacred object—a lovely hour. 

Mr. Hartley arose, and Mr. and Mrs. Mellor 
took little Effie and stood before him. The 
whole company stood, and the impressive cere- 
mony was performed. Effie, so fair and spot- 
less, was being presented to Him who was all 
purity, before her guileless spirit should become 
acquainted with sin. 

The little darling looked as innocent as she 
felt. Do you not suppose the blessed Jesus 
was present in that company? Was he not as 
much and as really interested in Effie as he 
was in those children whom he took in his arms 
and blessed when he was on earth? Yes, for 
he is “the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” 
and he always loves little children. 

The whole ceremony did not occupy more 
than fifteen minutes; but it left a good impres- 
sion upon the minds of all the children. 
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After it was over the whole company ad- 
journed to the piazza. The sun had set, and 
the full moon was rising in the east. The stars 
were coming out one by one, but could be seen 
only occasionally through the full foliage of the 
trees, gently moving on the breath of the even- 
ing air. 

After they had sat in almost entire silence 
awhile, enjoying the hour and their own 
thoughts, one of the children asked why Mr. 
Hartley put water on Effie’s head when he 
baptized her. 

Mr. Mellor replied that Jesus had commanded 
us to use water in baptism, and that it was 
meant to represent the grace of God sprinkled 
on the heart. “ Water,” said he, “is pure, and 
clear, and free, just like the grace of God.” 

“Now,” said Mr. Hartley, “shall I tell you a 
story which I have somewhere read, of a 
heathen man, who was converted and bap- 
tized?” 

“O, yes!” exclaimed the children all at once. 
“We are all ready for a story.” 

So Mr. Hartley went on: 

“Two or three persons were once traveling 
in India along the River Ganges. It was a 
beautiful evening, cool and refreshing. They 
anchored their boat on the shore of the stream 
for the purpose of enjoying a ramble. They 
chose a shady path through a wood of high 
bamboos. These trees look very much like our 
water-willows. Near the shore all was bustle 
and noise; but the writer says as they ad- 
vanced further into the woods the scene seemed 
to acquire new charms. The rustling of the 
breeze among the long, slender branches of the 
bamboo, the moaning of the ring-dove, together 
with the distant views of corn-fields and 
thatched cottages, which, from time to time, 
they caught through the openings of the woods, 
excited many delightful ideas. Yet still they 
were grieved to think that this fair land was 
given up to the worship of false gods. 

“At length they came to a village embo- 
somed in the wood. It was composed of pretty 
thatched cottages, with little yards around 
them, hedged in with a kind of prickly fence. 
Just beyond this village was a grove of man- 
goes, inclosed by walls of mud. In the center 
of this grove, where the foliage was very dense, 
stood the tomb of a Hindoo saint. Around 
the tomb were scattered things which had been 
brought as offerings to the dead. 

“Near it sat an old man; the very sight of 
him was revolting. He was what the Hindoos 


call a ‘devotee.’ There are many like him in 
that deluded land. They wander about living 
on the charity of the people. 


They never wash 





themselves. They let their beards grow tw any 
length, and some of them never cut their nails. 
So you may be sure they present a verv dis- 
gusting appearance. 

“They are ignorant and wicked, and seem to 
think it a very fine thing to deceive the people. 
Indeed, they appear to regard deception as 
commendable. They practice jugglery, and do 
almost any thing but what is saint-like. This 
one which our travelers met was no better than 
the rest of his kind, although he affected a 
great deal of sanctity, They tried to talk to 
him, but he would not answer any of their 
questions. All he did was to make effort to 
prevent them from touching the tomb, pretend- 
ing they were too unholy to be allowed the 
privilege. But the might came on, and our 
travelers were obliged to hasten back to their 
boat. 

“Two years afterward the same party again 
went up the Ganges. Early one evening they 
stopped at the house of a friend to carry to him 
a letter. The house was nof far from the bam- 
boo grove and the gloomy tomb. Before their 
evening meal they were invited by their friend 
to walk into the garden. Their friend was a 
Christian man, and in one corner of the garden, 
under a shed, he had a school of Hindoo chil- 
dren. At the door of this shed sat an old man 
decently clothed. He made his ‘salaam,’ or his 
‘how do you do,’ to the strangers in genuine 
Hindoo style. Our travelers thought they had 
seen the old man before, yet they could not 
distinctly remember when or where; so when 
they had an opportunity they asked their friend 
about him. They found he was the very same 
old man who had lived in the thick grove near 
the tomb, when they before traveled through 
this region of country. A missionary visiting 
the neighborhood had met him and had told 
him about the Savior, and that his whole duty 
was to repent and believe and be baptized. 

“The poor old man soon was induced to yield 
his Hindoo heart to God, and he became a 
‘devotee’ of the right kind. Our travelers 
asked what his name was. Their friend told 
them it had been ‘Rambuksh’ before his con- 
version; but when he was baptized he was very 
anxious to have a new name given him. He 
was told that he could. retain his old name if 
| he chose to do so, as the naming was not an 

essential part of baptism. ‘O yes,’ said he, 
| ‘give me a new name, and then when I hear it 

I will be reminded that I belong to Christ.’ 
| They gave him a new name, and his subsequent 
| life proved that that name was ‘written in the 
| Book of Life,’ and that the ‘new name of love,’ 
| had been written on his heart.” 
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The children thought this was an interesting 
story, and all had been so entertained by its 
recital that they did not notice the little Effie 
falling asleep upon her mother’s lap. She was 
taken and placed in her crib, and the bless:d 
Savior sent his ministering angels to take good 
care of her while she slept. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and at not a 
late hour they gathered again about their fam- 
ily altar, and Mr. Hartley prayed that all who 
bowed there might be members of the household 
of faith on earth, that they might dwell in the 
home of full enjoyment forever. Then kissing 
affectionate “‘good-nights,” they separated. 


———<—__——_ 


FOTNON AND GRETCHEN. 





BY LUCIA J. CHASE. 





r was the queerest old house! all patched up 
with red boards, and gray boards, and boards 
off goods boxes, and spotted with the remains 
of glaring circus advertisements, till it looked 
like your grandmother’s pieced quilt. 

Two or three families lived in one part of it, 
and there was a miserable little liquor manu- 
factory in the other; or perhaps it was only 
“strengthening bitters” they made. Besides 
that, a cooper made barrels in which to put it, 
whatever it was. So back of the house there 
was a yard full of coopers’ “stuff”—great, grim 
stacks that looked in the dark like the pictures 
you ’ve seen in a Sunday school book, of great 
wicker frames full of men, women, and babies. 
There was not a single lovely thing in that place 
besides a little wild rose which grew in an out- 
of-the-way corner, and in Summer its blossoms 
shone out of the drearmess like dewy pink 
No children ever played in the yard but 
Fotnon and Carl. Their father was the man 
who made the “bitters.” Fotnon’s brother 
called him Fot, and so will I, because that is 
shorter and more like him. Sometimes a little 
girl came there with a faded dress and a tiny 
shawl crossed over her bosom, and nothing 
upon her head but a tight net. Her hair glis- 
tened through the net like gold, and she had 
such a sweet, delicate face, like the little wild 
roses. Her name was Gretchen. She was their 
sister. She never staid long. She did n’t like 
the dingy old rooms and the ugly yard. But 
Fot and Carl were obliged to stay. You will 
see why presently. Now and then they came 
out of the rooms and climbed up on the stacks 
with stones and chips to throw at people who 
passed by outside. Nobody seemed to like 


Fot and Carl. They were such miserable little 
Vou. XXV.—12 


stars. 





beings, with their yellow faces that scowled 
and grinned, with their rude talk and actions, 
Every body seemed to shun them. They never 
played in the yard a great while. Pretty soon 
a long whistle would come from the rooms, and 
their father called, “Fotnon! Carl!” Then they 
scampered away like frightened mice, and were 
soon busy pouring water, and carrying water, 
and doing all manner of hard work up in those 
sour, sickening rooms. Do you wonder they 
grew cross, and yellow-faced, and unchildlike? 
Suppose you could n’t sit in cool, sweet parlors, 
nor go to the woods, nor roll in the grass in 
the yard, nor go to panoramas in the afternoon? 
Suppose you had to stay up in that place which 
smelled of warm vinegar, and old musty sugar, 
and all disagreeable things from morning till 
night? Suppose every body seemed to hate 
you, and nobody ever said a single gracious 
word to you? But they did have one thing to 
amuse them, and what do you think it was? 
A box of cats. Every time they saw a cat 
they caught it and put it in their box. They 
were real cat hunters. The animals were such 
evil-looking things, fighting and crying in their 
den. If a cat did go in a loving creature, used 
to purring on lounges and playing with knit- 
ting-work, it soon became tigerish like the rest. 
I can’t see what pleasure they gave the boys, 
but I suppose they did amuse them, and the 
wilder the cats were the better they liked them. 

One day Gretchen came up into the room 
where Fot was pumping water’ with all his 
might, and her big blue eyes sparkled so joy- 
fully, though she tried to look grave. She had 
something under her apron, which she seemed 
to think was of great consequence. “What ’s 
that?” said Fot, making a dive at her. “Now 
do n’t, Fot,” said Gretchen, “it’s a book; now 
I’ll read in it.” Sure enough it was a book, 
but a poor little worn one. It was something 
strange for Gretchen to read: so, Fot stopped 
pumping to listen, and Gretchen read very 
slowly, “ Now when Jesus was born in Bethle- 
hem of Judea, behold there came wise men 
from the east to Jerusalem, saying, Where is he 
that is born king of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the east, and are come to worship 
him.” 

Fot could n’t understand it, but Gretchen did, 
and she told him eagerly that it was all about 
some shepherds, and a star, and a king that 
was born in a manger. And that king was 
God, she said, making her voice very soft and 
reverent. But just then little Carl, who was 
stirring up the cats in their den, called out, 
“It’s fun to catch cats, an’t it, Fot? We like 
to keep cats, do n't we, Fot?”’ Then their fa- 
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ther called Fot, and Gretchen stole down stairs 
into the street. Fot scon forgot all about 
Gretchen and her book, but that night, when 
he and Carl were tumbling along home full of 
odd ill-natured freaks as ever, there she was by 
the gate, and she made them stop and listen. 
She said Miss Lee, who borrowed flat-irons of 
their aunt Christina, taught her to read and 
told her such beautiful things. She had kept it 
to herself because she wanted to surprise them. 
“And O, Fot, O, Carl,” said Gretchen with 
tears in her eyes and her voice all in a quiver, 
“she’s so good! She doesn’t hate you a bit, 
not even when you pull up her radishes and 
onions, and hang her geese in the barn-yard. 
And she’s sorry for you, and she’s going to 
get father and aunt Christina to send us to 
school! But she said we’d have to be real 
brave like soldiers, for they ll laugh at us in 
school. You know they would, Fot.” 

Dear, earnest little Gretchen! It was very 
hard getting Carl and Fot to want to be civil- 
ized, and she hardly knew what she was after 
herself. But Miss Lee, in her plain way, was 
encouraging the little wistful heart. She told 
Gretchen that there was a woman in her own 
country whose name was Frederika* Bremer, 
and all the, world loved this woman because she 
was so grand and so pure-hearted, and she, 
even little Gretchen, might be like her if she 
tried. Fot, and Carl, and Gretchen did go to 
school, and they had a very weary, trying time 
of it, you may be sure. But whenever the 
children laughed at Gretchen and made fun of 
her name, and teased her about her dress till 
her throat ached with the tears, she would 
think of the grand woman in her own country 
and shut her lips very tightly, and pore over 
the hard English spelling like a little heroine. 
As for Fot and Carl, they did little besides 
quarrel with their schoolmates. But Miss Lee 
and Gretchen coaxed them, and all of a sudden 
Fot determined to learn something. Every 
body wondered what put it into his head, but 
they knew something had, though he was mis- 
chievous and quarrelsome as ever. At last 
Gretchen, and Carl, and Fot left the town. I 
do n’t think their neighbor, Miss Lee, was very 
sorry to part with the boys, but I do think she 
missed Gretchen, with her loving face and soft 
voice that was always talking reverently of 
Frederika Bremer. 

Years went by, and Miss Lee came to be an 
old maid, a prim, rosy-faced little woman, liv- 
ing in the same town, in the same tiny white 
house, with a bird-cage at the door, and green 
plants in the window, and little wilderness of 





roses in front. One evening, when Miss Lee 
was washing her tea-things and singing “Tell 
me not in mournful numbers,” her friend, Mary 
Brown, came for her to go “to the lecture.” 
Miss Lee liked lectures, so she finished her tea- 
things in a hurry, and they went to hear it 
The hall was crowded and every body feverish 
with expectation. What was the lecturer’s 
name? You can guess—Fotnon. O, that was 
a grand speech! Grand, because it rung out 
bravely for the poor, and oppressed, and de- 
spised; because in all things it spoke fearlessly 
for the right; and because he who uttered it 
had struggled out of a dark, wretched childhood 
into such a bright, noble life. I wonder if he 
thought, when he uttered it and saw the white 
thrilled faces before him, of the bitter old days 
at school, of that dreary yard, and the cats in 
prison. If he did not Miss Lee did, and her 
eyes were full of glad tears as she listened to 
the man and said to herself, “ Yes, yes, there is 
hope for every one.” 

In the morning, when Miss Lee was sweep- 
ing the paths in the rose garden, a gentleman 
and lady came through the gate and stood be- 
fore her. The gentleman said, “I am Fotnon.” 
And the lady, with her clear eyes and golden- 
brown hair, held out her two hands and said, 
“T am Gretchen; do you remember me?” 

O, how they thanked Miss Lee for that 
blessed encouragement of long ago! How 
grateful they were! And Gretchen was such a 
beautiful woman in every sense of the word, so 
full of all graciousness, though not quite a 
Frederika Bremer. Little Carl was dead, they 
said, and their aunt Christina, too. But they 
only spoke their father’s name and shook their 
heads sadly. 


NELLY’S TEMPTATION AND PRAYER, 


LittLE Netty was five years old. Her 
mother had taken great pains to instill into 
her mind principles of right and truth. One 
day she stood at the door of the dining-room 
looking with earnestness at a basket of fine 
peaches which was on the table. Nelly knew 
she should not touch them without leave, but 
the temptation was strong. Soon her mother, 
who was watching her from another room, saw 
her bow her head and cover her face with her 
hands. “What ails you, Nelly?” she said. The 
child started, not knowing she was watched. 
“QO, mother,” she exclaimed, “I wanted so much 
to take one of the peaches; but first I thought 
I would ask God if he had any objection.” 
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ApvicE TO A BripE.—“ Hope not for perfect hap- 
piness,” said Madame de Maintenon to the Princess of 
Savoy on the eve of her marriage with the Duke of 
Burgundy. There is no such thing on earth, and 
though there were, it would not be found at court. 
Greatness is exposed to afflictions often more severe 
than those of a private station. Be neither vexed nor 
ashamed to depend on your husband. Let him be your 
dearest friend, your only confident. Hope not for con- 
stant harmony in the married state. The best hus- 
bands and wives are those who bear occasionally from 
each other sallies and ill-humor with patient mildness. 
Be obliging, without putting great values on your 
favors. Hope not for a full return of tenderness. 
Men are tyrants, who would be free themselves, and 
have us confined. You need not be at the pains to 
examine whether their rights be well founded. It is 
enough if they are established. Pray God to keep you 
from jealousy. The affections of a husband are never to 
be gained by complaints, reproaches, or sullen behavior. 

Beauty is a captivating but fading flower which often 
leads its youthful possessor into many dangers, many 
distresses. Happy is it for those who are distinguished 
for their outward charms, that they are sheltered under 
the paternal roof. Happy for them that the watchful 
eye regards them with rigid circumspection. Few in 
the early period of life are insensible to flattery, or 
deaf to the voice of adoration. Beware of the flat- 
terer. Be not deceived by fair speeches. Be*assured 
the man that wishes to render you vain of your out- 
ward charms has a mean opinion of your sense and 
mental qualifications. Remember, too, that a young 
girl, vain of her beauty, and whose chief study and 
employment is the decoration of her person, is a most 
contemptible character; and that the more you are dis- 
tinguished for the charms of your face and the graces 
of your form, the more you are exposed to danger. 
The rose is torn from its parent stem in the pride of 
beauty; the jasmine is scarcely permitted to blossom 
before it is plucked; and no sooner are their beauties 
faded, than the merciless hand which was eager to ob- 
tain them throws them away in contempt; while the 
primrose, the violet, the lily of the valley, and the 
snow-drop, less exposed to observation, escape unhurt 
and uninjured by the spoiler’s hand. 

Learn, fair daughter of beauty, from the lily, to 
court the friendly shade; and, from the prifnrose, be 
convinced that your best security may be found in 
retirement. If you wish to be admired, be seldom 
seen; and if you are desirous of having a sincere lover 
in your train, let virtue, modesty, and sweetness be the 
only lures you make sure of to insnare. 








Bhe Pamilg Birele. 


Yon may then, perhaps, by your good qualities, re- 
strain the heart which was at first captive to your 
beauties, and when time has robbed you of the graces 
and innocent cheerfulness of youth, secure a sincere 
and tender friend to console you in the hours of afflic- 
tion, and watch over you when deprived of those 
charms that first made him solicitous to obtain your 
love. 

Repine not, my young readers, though your virtues 
be concealed in a homely form. If you have secured 
the virtues of the mind, you need not envy others the 
beauties of the face. And ye who are decorated with 
outward graces, but not vain for such fading externals, 
but tremble lest they should tempt the designing to 
lead you into error. 

‘Had you less beauteous been, you’d known less care; 

Ladies are happiest, moderately fair.” 

Neglect not, then, in the giddy hours of youth, to 
make your mind a fit companion for the most lovely. 
Personal charms may please for a moment, but the 
more lasting beauties of an improved understandifig 
can never tire. We are soon weary of looking at a 
picture, though executed in a masterly style; and she 
who has only beauty to recommend her has but little 
chance of meeting a lover who will not grow indiffer- 
ent to a mere portrait, particularly when its colors are 
faded by the subduing hand of time. Then it is that 
modesty and sweetness of temper are particularly ob- 
served; and the loss of beauty will not be regretted by 
the man it first made your captive. 

“See, lovely fair, yon blushing rose: 
All hail the beauty as it flows: 
Vain of her charms, she courts the sun, 
And soon her gaudy race is run. 
Obscure, in yonder pensive dale, 
The white-robed lily of the vale, 
Pure emblem of the spotless maid, 
Adorned with flowers that can not fade, 
Virtue, bright ornament of youth, 
Sincerity, unblushing truth, 
Through all life’s seasons these will please, 
In all life’s storms secure heart’s ease.” 


TWILIGHT THE MorTHeERr’s Oprortunity.—What 
loving mother does not know the value of the twilight 
hour, when her children, tired of play, or interrupted 
in their chosen amusements by the waning light, are 
unconsciously attracted to her side by the cheerful 
fireside’s glow? The day's boisterous mirth is subdued, 
and the troubles and disappointments of the day are 
softened or forgotten in this charmed hour. Motherly 
admonition is then more tenderly given and more 
gently received; and the little secrets and confessions 
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which might shrink from daylight are now confidingly 
poured into the loving ear. 


We Two.— 
We own no houses, no lots, no lands, 
No dainty viands for us are spread, 
By sweat of our brows and toil of our hands, 
We carn the pittance that buys our bread. 
And yet we live in a grander state— 
Sunbeam and I—than the millionaires 
Who dine off silver and golden plate 
With liveried lackeys behind their chairs. 


We have no riches in houses or stocks, 
No bank-books show our balance to draw, 
Yet we carry a safe-key that unlocks 
More treasure than Croesus ever saw. 
We wear no velvet nor satin fine, 
We dress in a very homely way. 
But ah! what luminous lusters shine 
About Sunbeam’s gowns and my hood en-gray! 


When we walk together—we do not ride, 
We are far too poor—it is very rare 
We are bowed unto from the other side 
Of the street—but for this we do not care; 
We are not lonely, we pass along, 
Sunbeam and I, and you can not see, 
We can, what tall and beautiful throngs 
Of angels we have for company. 


No harp, no dulcimer, no guitar, 
Breaks into music at Sunbeam’s touch, 

But do not think that our evenings are 
Without their music; there is none such 

In the concert halls, where the palpitent air 
In musical billows floats and swims; 

Our lives are as psalms, and our foreheads wear 
A calm} like the peal of beautiful hymns. 


When cloudy weather obscures our skies, 
And some days darken with drops of rain, 

We have but to look in each other's eyes, 
And all is balmy and bright again. 

Ah, ours is the alchemy that transmutes 
The drugs to elixir—the dross to gold; 

And so we live on Hesperian fruits, 
Sunbeam and I, and never grow old. 


Never grow old, but we live in peace, 
And love our fellows and envy none, 

And our hearts are glad at the large increase 
Of plentiful virtues under the sun. 

And the days pass on With their thoughtful tread, 
And the shadows lengthen toward the west ; 
But the wane of our young years brings no dread 

To break their harvest of quict rest. 
Sunbeam’s hair will be streaked with gray, 

And Time will furrow my darling’s brow, 
But never can Time’s hand steal away 

The tender halo that clasps it now. 
So we dwell in wonderful opulence ; 

With nothing to hurt us or upbraid: 
And my life trembles with reverence, 

And Sunbeam’s spirit is not afraid. 


WomeEn’s TRIALS AND A Hint To MEN FoLKs.— 
Do ever men folks think how much work they make a 
woman by going into the house with muddy boots? 
It would take but a moment for them to use the scraper 
and leave outside the house the dirt which they track 
over the floor, the oil-cloth, and carpet, or which they 
leave on the stove-hearth or fender—all of which must 
be mopped, cleaned, scraped, wiped, and scrubbed of. 
If your wife, mother, or sister fails to clean up the 
muss you great big boy or man have made, what a | 





howl you raise because the things “about the house 
look so like a sin.” And when you go home at noon 
or night, do you ever notice how you act? Of course 
not, or you would not do such careless tricks. 

You enter the door with a slam—it closes half and 
some woman must shut it after you. Your overcoat is 
thrown on a chair in one corner of the room—your 
hat sails away into another corner, to alight upon a 
stand or under it—gloves are thrown on a table— 
neck-wrapper hung on the first handy chair, and down 
you sit in the center of the room where every one 
must navigate arvuund you. After you have been two 
hours in a house, the place resembles the grounds of a 
eat fight. Hat, boots, coat, newspapers, overcoat, gloves, 
books, jack-knife, hair-brush, and all articles you may 
have in your hands are scattered as though a hurri- 
cane had swept through the room. 

Books, papers, magazines, almanacs, and memoran- 
dum-book are routed from their place, and when you 
have to leave, what a time is there! No one knows 
where your things are. ‘“ Where is my hat?” ‘“ Where 
is my overcoat?’ ‘“ Who had my gloves?” Every one 
in the house is put upon the witness-stand, and it is 
more trouble to get started down town than to launch 
a steamer or start a new stage-coach. Then, after 
you are gone, the women must spend a quarter of 
a day, more or less, in picking up things which 
you have scattered. The trouble is, you do n't think. 
It would take you but a moment to hang up your 
coat and hat—to put your gloves in your coat 
pocket—to draw your neck-wrapper through the sleeve 
of your overcoat, and to cultivate your bump of order. 
It takes but a moment to pwt an article in its place 
and then it can be found. The woman who takes 
care of the house has enough to do without choring 
after her liege lord or waiting on a lot of men all day, 

A woman's work is never finished. You expect her 
to keep the house neat and tidy. If it is not so you 
run to a saloon. You expect her hair to be always 
smooth—her dress always in order—her stockings 
always neat—your clothes always in order—the dust 
kept from its thousand gathering places—something 
good to eat three times a day besides lunches, and herself 
to be as neat and attractive as she was the night you 
popped the question. How can she be all this, if she 
has to spend half her time picking up what you throw 
down? If your wife, mother,,or sister be neat, you 
should be. If not, teach her to practice neatness by 
good examples. We write this little chapter in hopes 
that it will make some men who read it a little more 
thoughtful and neat, and that it may help those who 
never take too much help. 


A Pouite Boy.—The other day we were riding in a 
crowded car. At one of the stations an old gentleman 
entered, and was looking about him for a seat, when a 
lad ten or twelve years of age rose up and said, “ Take 
my seat, sir.”” The offer was accepted, and the infirm 
old man sat down. ‘“ Why did you give me your seat?” 
he inquired of the boy. “ Because you are old, sir, 
and I am a boy,” was the quick reply. The passengers 
were very much pleased and gratified. For my part 
I wanted to seize hold of the little fellow and press 
him to my bosom. It was a respect for age which is 
always praiseworthy. 
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Arrican Loaic.—A friend, who has been sojourn- 
ing in the South, recently communicated to us the fol- 
lowing specimen of African logic. Pompey was preach- 
ing to his colored brethren and illustrating the doctrine 
of Providence. ‘My bredren,” said the preacher, “de 
Scriptur says two sparrows am sold for a fardin, and 
one of 'em do n’t fall down widout de Hebenly Fader. 
One sparrow, den, is worth half a fardin; how much 
more, den, you tink de Hebenly Fader care for you 


> 


thousand-dollar niggas? 


Boots.—Quite an era in the life of young masculin- 
ity is that of donning the first pair of boots. Professor 
H. tells us of thé method a young juvenile took to 
attract attention to his new boots. The Professor was 
busily conversing with the father, when young America, 
stretching his legs out prominently, exclaimed, “ Pro- 
fessor H., I say, do you see any thing new round about 
here?” 

This reminds us of another junior of seven years 
who was rejoicing in his first honors. In the parlor 
with his father and another gentleman, he broke in on 
the conversation with the question, “ Pa, an’t three times 
two six?” ‘“ Yes, my son, what then?” “ Why, then, 
there ’s just six boots in this room.” 


A Non-Sectartan.—Rev. Alfred Taylor tells this 
story of a little boy whose case is like that of 
many others who are lured to churches and Sunday 
schools by the vision of picnics and sweetmeats. In 
answer to the question, “ Where do you go to Sunday 
school, Jimmy?” the little fellow replied: 

“Why, marm, I go to the Baptisses, and the Meth- 
odisses, and the Presbyteriums, but I’ve been a trying 
the ’Piscopals for two or three weeks.” 

“You do n’t seem to belong any where, then, 
Jimmy?” 

“Why, yes, marm, do n’t you see? I belongs to 'em 
all, exceptin’ ’Piscopals, but I’m going to jine them 
too, now.” 

“Well, Jimmy, what’s your idea in going to so 
many?” 

“Why, you see, I gits a little of what ’s going on at 
‘em all, maim. I gits liberries, and hymn-books, Tes- 
taments, and all that; and when they have picnics, I 
goes to every one of ’em.” 


Got Lert.—A genuine touch of woman’s nature, as 
well as human nature, pervades the following: 

A comfortable old couple sat a seat or two in front 
of us on the railroad, during one of the hottest days 
of last Summer. Their journey evidently was one of 
the events of their lives, and their curiosity excited the 
attention of the passengers. At a way station the old 
gentleman stepped out to get a drink, or buy a dough- 
nut, and heard the bell only in time to rush to the 
door of the eating-house and see the train move off 
without him. The old lady in her seat had been fidget- 
ing, looking out of the window in her anxiety for his 
return, and when she saw his plight, his frantic ges- 
tures for the train to stop, as it swept further away, 
-she exclaimed: 

“There, my old man has got left! he has!—there, see, 
he has! Wa'll,” she continued, sitting back in her seat 


= 


again, “I’m glad on 't—it's always been, Mam, you'll 
get left, all my life long; and now he’s gone and got 
left, and I’m glad on’t.” 

Her candid reflection on the accident, and the evi- 
dent satisfaction she felt in the fact that it was the old 
man, and not herself that was left, was greeted by a 
round of laughing applause. Not a few of the ladies 
in the car were delighted that it was the old man and 
not the woman who had made the blunder, and “ gone 
and: got left.” 


A Goop Prescription.—Dr. Abernethy’s prescrip- 
tion to a wealthy patient was: “ Let your servant bring 
you three or four pails of water, and put it into a 
wash-tub; take off your clothes and get into it, and 
from head to foot rub yourself well with it, and you'll 
recover.” “This advice of yours seems very much like 
telling me to wash myself,” said the patient. “ Well,” 
said Abernethy, “ it is open to that objection.” 


A New Mepicine.—A Yankee doctor has contrived 
to extract from sausages a powerful tonic which, he 
says, contains the whole strength of the “bark.” He 
calls it the “ sulphate of canine.” 


WantTED.—A Vermont farmer sent to an orphan 
asylum for a boy that was smart, active, brave, tracta- 
ble, prompt, industrious, clean, pious, intelligent, good- 
looking, reserved, and modest. The superintendent 
replied that their boys were alt human, though they 
were orphans; and referred him to the New Jerusalem 
if he wanted to get his order filled. 


UNRAVELING.—A man coming home late one night, 
a little more than “half seas over,” feeling thirsty, 
procured a glass of water and drank it. In doing so 
he swallowed a small ball of silk that lay in the bot- 
tom of the tumbler, the end catching in his teeth. 
Feeling something in his mouth, and not knowing what 
it was, he began pulling at the end, and the little ball 
unrolling, he soon had several feet in his hands, and 
still no end apparently. a he shouted at the 
top of his voice, “ Wife! wife! I say, wife, come here! 


we 


I am unraveling! 


Woman's PROMISE.—Queeg Elizabeth, once seeing 
Sir Edward Ratcliffe walking in the palace garden, 
put her head out of the window and propounded to 
him the query: 

“What does a man think of when he thinks of 
nothing?” 

Sir Edward was an applicant for some grants that 
had been promised but delayed, and after a moment's 
hesitation he replied: “ He thinks of a woman’s prom- 
ise.” 

S1n@uLaR.—It is said that the rose of Florida, the 
most beautiful of flowers, emits no fragrance; the bird 
of paradise, the most beautiful of birds, gives no songs; 
the cypress of Greece, the finest of frees, yields no fruit; 
dandies, the shiniest of men, have no sense; the ball- 
room belles, the loveliest creatures in the world, are 
often ditto—only a little more so. 


“WELL DoNnE, Joun!”—“ John,” said a doting par- 
ent to her gormandizing son, “do you really think you 
can eat the whole of that pudding with impunity?” 





“T don’t know, ma,” replied the young hopeful, “ but 
| I guess I can with a spoon.” 
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THE PYRAMIDS AND THE PENTATEUCH.—The fol- 
lowing article, which is quite suggestive of a new train 
of thought and investigation for the confirmation of 
the historical verity of the Pentateuch, we extract 
from the Leisure Hour: 

To what age does the Pentateuch belong? Is it, as 
a whole, the production of Moses; or was it written, as 
some say, in much later times? Till comparatively- 
recent days the uniform answer to this question has 
been, “The Pentateuch belongs to the age of Moses, 
not of Samuel or of Ezra; and the book was written 
as a whole by Moses, or under his guidance. Speaking 
generally, it may be regarded as his work.” ‘ Speak- 
ing generally,” I repeat; for there are passages—Lam- 
ech’s prophecy, for example, and Miriam’s song— 
which Moses did not originate, but only insert; and 
there are other passages—the later names of places, for 
example, the list of some of the dukes of Edom, the 
account of his own death—which must have been added 
by another later hand. With such exceptions, the 
Pentateuch is quoted and referred to by all Jewish 
tradition, by our Lord and his apostles, by the Old 
Testament itself, from the book of Joshua down to the 
book of Malachi, as the book, the law of Moses, “ the 
man of God.” . “The law [the system of justice and 
types] was given through Moses: grace and truth [the 
system of mercy and realities} came to be through 
Jesus Christ.” 

On the specific question of the authorship of the 
Pentateuch the monuments of Egypt have of course 
nothing to say; but on the age of the Pentateuch they 
have much. Ask them who wrote it, and they are as 
silent as is now their own Memnon. Ask them when 
it was written, and inffmediately they become vocal, as 
when of old the rays of the morning sun struck the 
chords of the statue, On that question they seem to 
affirm distinctly that the book belongs to the Mosaic 
age, and must have been written by one familiar with 
Egypt, and while the facts of Egyptian life were still 
fresh in the memory of the people. 

The exact nature of the argument may be illustrated 
by a couple of passages, taken not from the monuments 
but from Scripture. In Numbers xiii, 22, it is said 
that “ Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
Egypt;” and in Deuteronomy xi, 10-12, it is said of 
Canaan, “ The land whither thou goest is not as the 
land of Egypt, where thou wateredst it with thy foot, 
but a land of hills and valleys, that drinketh water of 
the rain of heaven: .. . the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are always upon it, from the beginning of the year 
even unto the end of the year.” Naturally, it would 
be concluded that the writer and the first hearers of 
these words were familiar with Egypt, its cities and 
customs. To one who knows nothing of Goshen and 
the Delta of the Nile, the date of the building of Zoan 
would be no guide to the age of Hebron. The “ foot- 
watering” of Egypt would have suggested no signifi- 
cant contrast to one who had no remembrance of the 
dependence of the country on this river; nor would 





the fact that the eyes of the Lord were upon the land 
from the beginning of the year to the end have mean- 
ing for one who knew not how for months in Egypt 
the fields are apparently deserted of God, and have to 
be watered at the expense of exhausting and destruct- 
ive toil. Add to this, that between the Exode and the 
reign of Solomon—from four hundred and fifty years— 
the common chronology—to six hundred and upward— 
there was no intercourse between Egyptians and Jews; 
and the conclusion seems irresistible—these words were 
written by a man who knew Egypt, and for men who 
knew Egypt; that is, they were written in the age of 
the Exode itself. 

This kind of proof, it will readily be seen, is not pe- 
culiar to Egypt, or to Scripture. About sixty years 
ago the unburying of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
brought to light remains which illustrate the customs 
of ancient Rome, and now serve to explain allusions 
and statements in ancient classic writers. In our own 
day the researches prosecuted by Layard and others 
on the plains of Shinaar have done much to illustrate 
and confirm old chroniclers of Assyrian life and his- 
tory. Every museum of antiquities treasures up some 
relic to which men appeal for purposes of exposition 
or of defense; and now, when attacks on the Penta- 
teuch are renewed, and students are naturally looking 
for fresh evidence, Egypt supplies it. Error is refuted, 
and truth confirmed, by her teaching. 

The examples we have mentioned, though they give 
an idea of the nature of the argument, give no fair 
idea of its strength or impressiveness. For, first of 
all, as the argument is cumulative, and depends largely 
on the number of coincidences, no specimens can do 
justice to this quality. Then, further, these examples 
are taken entirely from the Pentateuch. The fact re- 
ferred to, and the allusion to Egypt, are both given in 
one and the same passage. There is, therefore, want- 
ing the obvious undesignedness which makes circum- 
stantial evidence so conclusive to most minds. The 
facts in all their fullness include coincidences very 
numerous, and between documents completely inde- 
pendent. On the monuments of Egypt we have the 
private and public life of the Egyptian people depicted 
with the utmost minuteness. The scenes are as fresh 
as if they had been finished only a few years ago. 
They were not painted, moreover, to supply evidence, 
or to explain Scripture. The two most ancient records 
in the world have come unexpectedly into our hands, 
the one written, the other painted; and if they confirm 
each other, the evidence, because incidental, is felt to 
be, on that very ground, the more impressive. 

Let us take an example or two. In Palestine, iron 
was the metal commonly used for implements of war. 
The Canaanites had chariots of iron. It was iron 
David prepared in abundance. There are still in Leb- 
anon traces of iron-works of very ancient date, large 
quantities of refuse being still to be seen at some dis- 
tance from the mines, but in the neighborhood of oak 
forests, the wood of which was used in smelting. Yet, 
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on the Exode it is not of workers in iron we read, but 
of workers in brass, and they are mentioned again and 
again. Whether the brass were an alloy of copper 
and zinc—the brass of later times—or of copper and 
tin—the bronze of later times—the use of such a metal 
clearly implies considerable skill in metallurgy; and, 
in fact, it is the very metal of which ancient Egyptian 
weapons—swords, knives, and even bows—are gener- 
ally made. For ages the art of tempering brass, so as 
to make it elastic, was unknown; nor is it now easy to 
understand how the process was so perfect as it must 
have been in Egypt. 

Quite incidentally we gather from the history of Jo- 
seph’s imprisonment that there was wine in Egypt, and 
from the Psalms that vines were grown there. Herod- 
otus, who lived for some time at On, the residence of 
Joseph’s wife, and who wrote four or five hundred 
years before Christ, states that vines were not grown 
in Egypt. The monuments, on the other hand, have 
several paintings of vine-culture and of wine-making. 
Drunken men, and even women, are seen carried home 
by head and heels on the shoulders of their servants; 
and yet the culture of the vine was evidently difficult. 
More laborers seem required to water the plants and 
dress the trees than were required for any other kind 
of growth, and the bunches are generally small. Hence, 
when the spies returned with “grapes of Eschol,” the 
size naturally filled with amazement a people who had 
been accustomed only to the grapes of the land of 
Ham. Hence, also, the narrative must have been writ- 
ten, not in the age of Herodotus, but in the age of the 
monuments. 

In the same history the baker is represented as car- 
rying his basket upon his head. The usual way of 
carrying bundles in Syria was on the side, or on the 
back, or on the shoulders. On the monuments men 
are represented as carrying them in the way which the 
Pentateuch describes. 

Glancing through the monuments, there are several 
facts that strike an observer as significant. The va- 
riety of employments is remarkable. Here are agri- 
culturists, shepherds—a degraded class apparently— 
fishermen, hunters, men of all trades, all working apart 
and as distinct castes; and yet agriculture is evidently 
the favorite pursuit. Here is corn in abundance. In 
seasons of deficient harvest elsewhere, a journey to 
Egypt, the granary of the world, as it seems, is very 
likely to be the resource of a pastoral tribe, and that 
tribe will find there a subdivision of labor, and a de- 
gree of artificial civilization not common in purely- 
agricultural countries, and certainly not in Syria. 

Surrounding the monarch, on some of these monu- 
ments, are various classes of rulers. Here are priests, 
anointed for their office by God and the king; warrior 
chiefs, second only to the monarch—the whole indica- 
ting social institutions unlike any thing in those days 
in that vicinity. There was, in fact, nothing like it 
nearer than India. These are “the princes of the 
house of Pharaoh.” 

In all these scenes, moreover, there is a freedom of 
domestic life very unlike the restraint of most East- 
ern nations. The women are generally unvailed, and 
seem to have as much liberty as in modern Europe. 
After the time of the Persian conquest—B. C. 350— 
this ceased in Egypt. 





The color of many of the ladies is noteworthy. They 
are, for the most part, of a browner tinge than the 
Syrian women, though fairer than the Nubians. Gen- 
erally the ladies of highest rank are lighter in tint 
than their attendants. A fair complexion was evi- 
dently a recommendation at the court of the Pharaohs. 

Occasionally we see animals which, from the state- 
ments of profane historians, we had hardly expected. 
Here are asses, which Herodotus tells us were an 
abomination to the Egyptians; and very noble animals 
they seem. Camels are rare. It was long thought, in- 
deed, that there were none; but there are some. To an 
agricultural people in the Valley of the Nile they must 


have been of less use than to the wandering tribes of - 


Palestine and Edom. 

Read, with these scenes in view, the history of 
Abraham's visit to Egypt—Genesis xii, 10-16—and the 
two pictures will seem each a comment on the other. 
The history must have been written by one who was 
familiar with customs of which Palestine in that age, 
and Egypt in a later age, afforded no example. 

But there are other peculiarities on these paintings. 
The Egyptians are all beardless men, they and their 
servants. A-few toil-worn men, and a few mourners, 
have their beards half-grown; and now and then the 
rapidity of the conquests of some great warrior—as of 
Rameses—is indicated by the state of his beard, which 
he has evidently had no time to remove. But gener- 
ally their faces are quite smooth; and so Joseph “ shaves” 
when summoned into the presence of Pharaoh. 

Here are men who seem to have been very odious 
to the Egyptians—not from earliest times, indeed, but 
still from remote antiquity. They are seen crushed 
under the chariot-wheels of the kings; they are figured 
as supporters of vases and seats; they are dragged as 
slaves through the markets and massacred without 
mercy. Sometimes they are painted on the soles of 
shoes and sandals, as the easiest way of treading them 
down. These are the shepherds, who were an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians, though not to the people of 
Arabia or Syria. 

Here are chairs and chair-makers. Visitors sit at 
table in a way quite unusual in late Jewish history; 
not all, indeed, for at common meals the people sit on 
their legs, which are doubled under them; but on great 
occasions chairs are used, as stately and as formal as 
any in Europe. Gen. xliii, 33. 

Here, again, is the gold chain of office; here the sig- 
net ring, which was presented to the man who was 
made vizier; here the white fine linen, with which for- 
eigners were clothed when they were naturalized, and 
became members of the Egyptian aristocracy. 

Compare with these scenes the facts incidentally 
mentioned in Joseph’s history—Gen. xli, 14; xl, 16; 
xlvi, 34—and the naturalness and truthfulness of the 
narrative will appear. The history must have been 
written by one who knew Egypt, and who lived before 
the customs of the country had materially changed. 

Such is a sample, a very inadequate sample, of the 
facts which the Egyptian monuments disclose; and we 
shall rejoice if this brief notice succeeds in directing 
attention to studies which can not fail to throw light 
on all parts of Scripture, and which will be found to 
supply additional proof of the antiquity and genuine- 
ness of the books of Moses. 
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Hox. EpwArpD EvEREtTT.—This eminent statesman, 
orator, and patriot died on the morning of Sunday, 
January 15th, of apoplexy, at the ripe age of seventy 
years and nine months. On the preceding Monday 
Mr. Everett addressed his fellow-citizens at Faneuil 
Hall in aid ef sending provisions to Savannah. On 
Tuesday he was taken with a severe cold. On Satur- 
day evening he appeared about as well as usual, and 
retired to bed, declining to trouble any one to remain 
with him. About three o'clock on Sabbath morning 
his housekeeper entered his room and found him sleep- 
ing naturally. An hour later she was alarmed by 
hearing a heavy fall in his room, and found him lying 
on the floor breathing heavily. A physician was 
promptly summoned, but before his arrival Edward 
Everett was dead. We glean from our exchanges the 
following biographical items: 

Edward Everett was born in Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 
April, 1794, and was a graduate of Harvard College, having 
entered that institution at the early age of thirteen years. 
At the age of nineteen he was settled as pastor over a congre- 
gation in Boston, and won a high reputation for the eloquence 
of his pulpit discourses. His close attention to his ministerial 
duties soon began to affect his health; and he, in 1815, ex- 
changed his pastoral office for that of Eliot Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in Harvard University, per- 
mission being agcorded him to visit Europe for the benefit of 
his health, and to prepare himself more fully for his profes- 
sional duties. 

Being shut out from Germany by the disturbed state of the 
continent, consequent upon Napoleon I’s escape from Elba, 
Mr. Everett came to England, where he staid till after the 
battle of Waterloo, when he proceeded to Gittingen. There 
he resided for about two years, studying the German language, 
and making bimself acquainted with the methods of instruc- 
tion adopted in that and other German universities. In 1817 
he proceeded to Paris, thence the next year to England, and 
in the Winter of 1818 to Rome, where he availed himself of 
the literary treasures of the Vatican; and, being in frequent 
intercourse with the leading artists and archeologists of Italy, 
he studied the arts and literature of ancient and modern 
Rome. In 1819 he visited Greece, Turkey, etc., his way being 
smoothed by letters of introduction furnished him by Lord 
Byron; he afterward visited Austria, Hungary, etc. He re- 
turned home, after an absence of about five years and a half, 
a ripened scholar, and with an enlarged acquaintance with 
men and manners; and he carried into the discharge of his 
duties at the University all the advantages he had thus de- 
rived, giving to his prelections an unusual breadth and scope, 
together with decided practicability of purpose. In 1820 he 
added to his occupations that of conducting the North Amer- 
ican Review, and under his editorship it attained a much 
higher celebrity than any similar work had previously ob- 
tained in America, and came to be received in Europe, as the 
exponent of the current literary culture of the States. Dur- 
ing the four years that he remained its editor, Mr. Everett is 
said to have furnished no less than fifty articles to the pages 
of the North American Review, many of them of a very 
learned, and others of a very important character. 

The public life of Mr. Everett began in 1824, when he was 
elected to Congress under the administration of Mr. Adams. 
For ten years he occupied by successive reélections the posi- 
tion to which he had been chosen by his constituents. Not- 
withstanding the duties required of him as a national legisla- 


tor, he still contributed to the North American Review, and | 


his article on the South Carolina doctrine of nullification was 


of so potent a character as to call forth the admiration of the 
Chief Executive, Mr. Madison. In 1834 he was elected Gov- 
ernur of Massachusetts by a large majority, and was after- 
ward reélected three times, filling thus most popularly four 
terms as Chief Executive of the State. 

When General Harrison became President of the United 
States in 1841, he appointed Mr. Everett his minister to the 
English Court, and this distinguished post he held for nearly 
five years, with credit to himself and his Government, at least 
equal to that of any other American minister who ever re- 
sided there. In England Mr. Everett in fact gained the es- 
teem of all with whom the duties of his office, or the courte- 
sies of society, brought him ivto connection, and while there 
the University of Oxford marked its opinion of his scholar- 
ship and the general sense of his merits by bestowing upon 
him the degree of D.C. L. On his return to America Mr. 
Everett was immediately elected President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, an office he retained till 1849, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to resign it. 

In 1852 Mr. Everett was made Secretary of State under 
President Fillmore, which position he held till the close of his 
administration. In 1853 he was elected member of the Senate 
for Massachusetts. In all the positions held by Mr. Everett 
in an official capacity his course was one of the most untiring 
labor, every energy being devoted with the greatest ability to 
the discharge of the duties to which he was assigned. It was 
readily discernible that a master hand was at the helm, guid- 
ing the department under his supervision. The old beaten 
track was, in many cases, entirely forsaken, and a new path 
marked out by which to attain grander results with greater 
facility. 

It was, however, in 1856 that Mr. Everett came more di- 
rectly and personally before the masses of the people. On 
February 22d, of that year, he delivered in Boston an oration 
on Washington, the wonderful eloquence of which called for 
its immediate repetition in New York, Baltimore, and other 
large cities. Finding the theme in his hands so popular, he 
proposed to repeat it wherever called for, the proceeds to be 
devoted to the fund for the purchase of Mount Vernon. His 
proposition was accepted, and for this purpose alone the ora- 
tion was delivered to immense audiences one hundred and 
twenty-two times, realizing the sum of over fifty thousand 
dollars for the purpose for which he labored. 

Mr. Everett’s last great effort was at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of the Gettysburg monument. The dedication of a 
cemetery to the fallen heroes of the battle-field could not have 
been intrusted to one better qualified to speak of their hero- 
ism or of the sacredness of the cause in which they fell. 
Those who listened to him will never forget his thrilling de- 
scription of the struggle, and his hopefulness of what was to 
be attained by the blood of the martyrs which had there 
watered the soil. A statesman of the school of Webster and 
Clay, how deep must be the universal regret to know that 
another link has been broken which bound us to the memories 
so hallowed by them in the past. 

It was in his character of finished orator that Mr. Everett 
gained his widest and most enduring reputation. The most 
prominent feature of his productions is a finish in the execu- 
tion, most elaborate and ornate. Every fact was ascertained 
with the most scrupulous exactness, and stated with a fidelity 
and carefulness which nothing but the most laborious exer- 
tions could produce. The excess of elaboration detracted, 
somewhat, from the strength of his compositions; yet the 
style was pleasing in the highest degree to those who had the 
cultivation to appreciate its literary merits. He committed 
but few errors of judgment in the course of his varied public 
life, and in every position which he filled he acquitted himself 
with credit and applause. Brilliant and versatile, he was at 
No great 
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self-sacrifice, nor braving of popular feeling, can be recorded 
in the history of his life; and although he was classic in the 
temper of his mind and polish of his accomplishment, he 
wanted the antique roughness which would have given great 
force to his character. 

His orations were characterized by the glare of a continu- 
ous brilliancy, for he was wanting in that rare taste which 
brings the principal points into strong relief, and with ex- 
quisite delicacy blends the shadows of the more finished parts 
with the plainer features of the background. There was but 
little rest to the mind in reading or listening to his addresses, 
and they became tiresome in their cold, glittering perfection. 
The want of great depth of feeling prevented him from 
achieving the highest triumphs of oratory, and he never 


MINISTERIAL SuprportT—CorreEcTion.—Rev. J. H. 
Noble, of the Indiana Conference, complains that in- 


from the Minutes of the East Baltimore Conference, 
and published in the December number; namely, “ The 
lowest average is the Indiana Conference, $220.15.” 
We can not lay our hands on the copy of the Minutes 
from which we extracted the table, but presume we 
simply “followed copy.” We give the Indiana Con- 
ference the benefit of brother Noble’s correction. He 
writes: 

‘ By reference to the Minutes of our Conference for 
1863 and 1864, you will find the facts to be as follows: 





1863. Whole number of preachers.......... seninnenduppeegaasauned 101 
Total amount of receipts $56,343.00 
Average receipts per member........ atansitieineiaciaininnduiaiama $557.85 


But if you wish to restrict it to those who are in the 
pastorate alone, there are fifteen to be excluded, making 
the table stand as follows: 





1863. Whole number of preacher..........ssscsssssssccessesse esses 86 
Totakreceipts $40,344.00 
Average........ sadseninccctenes snnsopessonsasseustosvenssscsecesenesoseness $469.11 


These fifteen were chaplains, college presidents, etc., 
having larger salaries than the majority of the pastors. 
But now in regard to 1864: 


Pl ee 
Total amount of recéipts....... 
BON Rcinccsnccnnsnqasnsseccnetinceninensceusseuesnentanotinnncebinetad $606.41 





Again exclude fourteen preachers in order to reduce it 
to the men in the pastorate, and we have, 
Whole number of preachers... 


Total amount of receipts .... #44, 
Average receipts per MEMDET............cceccrereceeesserseseeren 






MetuHopist Epucation.—There are, in connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church in this country, 
twenty-three universities and colleges, with 141 teach- 
ers, 4,692 students, endowment to the amount of $1,- 
112,326, other property to the value of $1,231,650, and 
101,386 volumes in their libraries. We have two Bib- 
lical institutes with 6 professors, 116 students, $130,000 
endowment, and 7,000 volumes in their libraries. Sev- 
enty-five seminaries, female colleges, and academies, 
besides twenty others from which no reports have been 
received, but most of which are still no doubt in suc- 
cessful operation and more or less intimately connected 
with our Church. In the seventy-five above referred 
to there are 518 teachers, 6,502 male students, and 

















justice was done that Conference by a statement taken. 








swayed or led the opinions of the people, but rather followed 
any popular manifestation of sentiment. Essentially timid, 
he did not originate many new measures, but contented him- 
self by supporting those which others had originated, with 
fertility of illustration, precedent, and argument which they 
did not, and could not, receive in their origin. The want of 
broad perceptions prevented him from seeing the inevitable 
struggle which the secession of South Carolina involved. But 
after the outbreak of the rebels into actual hostilities, the 
Government had no stronger or more efficient supporter than 
Edward Everett. The variety and extent of the aid he has 
given to the cause of national honor and integrity can not be 
estimated. The vacancy which he leaves among foremost men 
of the nation can not be easily supplied. 
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9,284 female students. This seems to give an excess on 
the side of female students; but if we add the male 
students of our colleges to those of our seminaries and 
academies the excess is on the other side; namely, male 
students, 11,194; whole number of students, male and 
female, 20,478. 


Stream Power.—The aggregate steam power of 
Great Britain alone equals the manual capability for 
labor of more than four hundred millions of men, 
more than twice the number of males capable of labor 
on our planet. Emerson enlarges the estimate a third, 
making it equal to six hundred millions of men, one 
man being able, by the aid of steam, to do the work 
which required two hundred and fifty men-to accom- 
plish fifty years ago. Its aggregate power throughout 
the earth is equal to the male capacity for manual 
work of five or six worlds like ours.—Stevens’s History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


New Metuop oF TAKING PoRTRAITS.—A new era 
in portraiture is predicted from the discovery of a Mr. 
Swan, who presents a solid, lifelike likeness of any 
one, inclosed in a cube of crystal. The effect of the 
new process is to exhibit the subject of the portraiture 
with lifelike verisimilitude, in natural relief. You take 
up a small case, and look through what appears to be 
a little window, and there stands or sits before you, in 
a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvelous effigy of a 
lady or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection 
of the nose, the molding of the lips, and all the grada- 
tions of contour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor 
had exercised his skill; but the hair and their flesh are 
of their proper tint, and the whole thing has a singu- 
larly-vital and comfortable look. Indeed, were it not 
for the reduction in size, it would be difficult to avoid 
the belief that an actual man or woman, in ordinary 
dress, and with characteristic expression, was presented 
to your eye. The “Swan system” is about to be in- 
troduced into this country.—Scientific American. 


THE PorpE AND HIS FAMILY.—The Semaine Litur- 
gique of Poitiers gives the following details respecting 
the family of the Pope: 

Pius IX, now seventy-two, is the youngest surviving 
sop of his family. He has still two brothers, Counts 
Gabriel and Gaetan, who are eighty-four and eighty 
years of age. His sister, the Countess Benigni, is sev- 
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His father, Count Jerome, died at eighty- 
four, and his mother at eighty-two. His grandfather, 
Count Hercules, lived to the age of ninety-six. The 
Mastai family is very numerous. The Pope’s oldest 
brother, Count Gabriel, has two sons, one of whom is 
married to the Princess del Drago, the other to the 
niece of Cardinal Cadolini. Count Gaetan is a widow- 
er, and has no children. His deceased brother, Count 
Joseph, who was a captain in the gendarmery, died with- 
out issue; but his four sisters, of whom only one sur- 
vives, have left a numerous progeny of sons and grand- 
sons. It must be said, to the honor of the Pontiff, that 
his brothers, sisters, and their descendants have not 
cost the State a single penny. None of them has ever 
been in office or employed in any mission, so that it 
can not be said ‘that the elevation of Cardinal Mastai 


enty-seven. 





to the supreme dignity has made any addition to the 
fortunes of his family. 


A WRITER in one of the weeklies has recently stated 
that ‘‘ New York city is a missionary field. It contains 
a resident population of about 900,000, and a transient 
one of 50,000, comprising over thirty nationalities. 
There are but 225 evangelical Churches, accommodating 
about 200,000 persons. The six lower wards contain a 
population of about 180,000; in the whole of these 
wards there are but fifteen evangelical Churches, which 
will accommodate but about 10,000 people.” 


No less than one hundred and eighty thousand copies 
of Charles Dickens’s new Christmas story were dis- 
posed of within forty-eight hours after publication. 





Hilerraryg 


Aw American DIcTIONARY oF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. By Noah Webster, LL. D. Thoroughly Re- 
vised, and Greatly Enlarged and Improved. By Chaun- 
cey A. Goodrich, D. D., LL. D., and Noah Porter, D. 
D. Springfield, Massachusetts: G.& C. Merriam. 1865. 
Royal Quarto. Pp. lxzii and 1768. 3,000 Jilustra- 

‘—This ‘s the “new illustrated” edition of our 
great national] dictionary, and truly a great work it is. 
For nearly twenty years the Messrs. Merriam have 
been the publishers of this work, and during all that 
time have spared neither cost nor labor to maintain its 
preéminent position, and to keep it fully abreast with 
all changes and improvements in the language, and all 
advances in the various departments of science and 
literature; so that each succeeding edition has surpassed 
the former, and still better and better has fulfilled all 
the conditions of a great and complete dictionary. Dr. 
Webster himself gave thirty years of concentrated lit- 
erary labor to his work, and thus laid a broad founda- 
tion on which his successors might perpetually build. 
Full thirty years of additional literary toil have been 
expended upon the work, and the results are presented 
in this edition. This is the grand summing up of 
thirty years of progress, and for this grand result 
more than thirty different scholars have been employed, 
and most of them for very considerable periods of time, 
while numerous voluntary contributions and valuable 
suggestions have been made by eminent philologists 
from various parts of the world. How it would be 
possible at this time, or for years to come, to furnish a 
more complete, accurate, better-arranged, or more ad- 
mirably adapted dictionary, both to the state of the 
language and the wants of the scholar, we can not con- 
ceive. We still feel that our old favorite maintains its 
preéminence, and that “ Webster is the best.” It is 
due to the eminent publishers that we should notice 
some of the special excellencies of this superb edition. 

First, Professor Porter furnishes us with an ample 
Preface, giving an interesting historical resumé of the 
successive editions of the “great standard.” Professor 
Goodrich gives us an excellent memoir of the great 
lexicographer himself. Then follows a “brief” but 
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most admirable “history of the English language,” by 
Professor Hadley. This is in itself a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of our language, and apart from 
the dictionary would make a very important little vol- 
nme. Thirty pages in fine print are devoted to the 
“ principles of pronunciation and orthography.” Then 
we reach the great dictionary itself, embracing 1538 
royal quarto pages, each page containing three columns, 
and the whole including upward of 114,000 words, 
being more than 10,000 beyond any other dictionary in 
the language. Here we have to notice the typograph- 
ical execution, which is of the highest mechanical ex- 
cellence; the text-words, which are printed in bold-faced 
type, readily distinguishable and easily found; the 
careful indication of the exact pronunciation by dia- 
critical marks; the ample etymology of each word, a 
department carefully prepared by Dr. C. A. F. Mahn, 
of Berlin; the full and judicious definitions, following 
in this department the excellent manner of Dr. Web- 
ster, who, as a “definer of words,” was unsurpassed; 
the collection of synonyms following many words, which, 
if gathered into a volume, would themselves make a 
valuable book; the vast number of new words in the 
departments of war, law, natural science, medicine, me- 
chanics, music, etc., each department under the direction 
of an adept; the pictorial illustrations, which, more 
than 3,000 in number, are distributed throughout the 
work, and also grouped together in classes at the end 
of the volume; and, to close this list of excellencies, the 
improved method for finding a word, by printing at 
the top of the page in full form the words that begin 
and close the page, instead of the first three letters 
only. 

In an Appendix of more than 200 pages we have 
several most interesting and really valuable tables. A 
new table of great importance is that of Wheeler's 
“Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the 
names of noted Fictitious Persons, Places,’ etc., which 
meets a long and widely-felt want in the literary world, 
and is elaborate, extensive, and, valuable, occupying 
over fifty pages in fine type. By a reference to this 
the history of any noted fictitious person may be seen 
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ata glance. The Pronouncing Vocabulary of Scripture 
Proper Names has been revised with great care, and in 
addition there has been added, in a distinct table, the 
names that are peculiar to the Anglo-Catholic or Douay 
version. The Pronouncing Vocabulary of Greek and 
Latin Proper Names is of course retained, but with 
the accentuation and syllabication improved and bet- 
ter indicated than before. A new feature is that of 
the Etymological Vocabulary of Modern Geographical 
Names, while the Pronouncing Vocabularies of Modern 
Geographical and Biographical Names, a.uounting in 
the aggregate to several thousands, have been prepared 
by Dr. Thomas, one of the editors of “ Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer.” 

Take it all in all, this Dictionary is not only now 
the best which has yet appeared in its adaptation to 
the wants of the scholar, and to every man and woman 
who reads, but it is a magnificent monument of Amer- 
ican scholarship and learning. We can heartily join 
with a cotemporary in the following high eulogy and 
commendation: 

“Tn all the essential points of a good dictionary—in 
the amplitude and selectness of its vocabulary, in the 
fullness and perspicacity of its definitions, in its ortho- 
epy and—cum grano salis—its orthography, in its new 
and trustworthy etymologies, in the elaborate, but not 
too learned treatises of its Introduction, in its care- 
fully-prepared and valuable appendices—briefly, in its 
general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility— 
the work is one which none who read or write can 
henceforward afford to dispense with.” 


HistoRY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE UniTED States OF AMERICA. By Abel Ste- 
vens, LL. D. Vols. I and II. 12mo. Pp. 423, 511. 
New York: Carlton & Porter —This great work reaches 
us quite a time after its publication, and of course has 
been already extensively noticed and commended, and 
doubtless has already been read by thousands. If it 
has proved as interesting and profitable to all readers 
as it has to ourself, then indeed Dr. Stevens has fur- 
nished the reading public a feast of good things. We 
sat down and read both volumes right through, only 
stopping, ex necessitate, to attend to other duties. As 
we swept through its records of toiling, suffering, tri- 
umphing men of God, we found ourself constantly ex- 
claiming, What preachers and what preaching! What 
labors, what persecutions, what self-denials, what dis- 
plays of the nearness and power of God! What won- 
derful deliverances! What wonderful successes! Sure- 
ly those were apostolic times and apostolic men—in 
labors abundant, in stripes and in prisons, beaten with 
rods and stoned; in journeyings; in perils by land and 
by water; in perils by their own countrymen, in the 
city, in the wilderness, and among false brethren; in 
watchings, fastings, cold, and nakedness—surely God 
has stamped upon the history of these men the impress 
of a genuine apostolic succession. No historical work 
of Dr. Stevens needs our commendation; he is the 
providentially-constituted historian of Methodism, and 
we trust it is the will of Providence that he should 
live to complete his great work. It is said to be a 
hazardous experiment for a successful writer to risk a 
second work in the same department of literature. 
Dr. Stevens will lose none of his laurels by this work; 


we think it even surpasses the former in its masterly 
grouping of facts and incidents. 


CounsELs To Youna Converts. By Rev. Augustus 
C. George, of the East Genesee Conference. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. Pp. 357.—Mr. George has 
adopted a very modest title for this excellent book; it 
might well be entitled, Important Counsels for all 
Christians, for it is full of most excellent instruction, 
advice, and suggestion for every disciple of Christ, and 
isis a real guide-book to every honest Christian who is 
desirous of knowing the path of duty and right, and 
who wishes to walk therein. It contains admirable 
chapters on conversion, growth in grace, sanctification, 
prayer, the reading of the Scriptures, Church member- 
ship, amusements, systematic beneficence, etc. Were 
we in the regular pastorate this is the very book of 
which we would like to keep a constant supply on 
hand, and of which we would see that a copy got into 
the hands of at least every young convert. It is one 
of those admirably-written, practical works that ought 
to do good service for at least a full generation. We 
would direct the attention of the reader to Dr. Reid’s 
article in this number. 


THE INFANT CLAss MANUAL. By Pamelia Belding. 
Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 18mo. Pp. 344.—The 
manuscript of this little work came to.the publishers 
accompanied by a large number of written recom- 
mendations and requests for publication from Sunday 
school superintendents and teachers who had seen and 
used the plan of Miss Belding’s book. It is intended 
for the instruction primarily of the infant class, but 
need not be limited to that, as it is also admirably 
adapted to the younger classes of Sabbath school schol- 
ars, who have passed out of the infant class, but are 
yet hardly able to take the regular lessons of the 
school. The book is an attempt to introduce, as far as 
it is practicable, the system of “ object teaching” into 
the Sabbath school, and by that method to teach the 
young mind, even yet unable to read, the principal 
incidents and lessons contained in the Bible. We think 
it is admirably adapted to its object, and ought to be 
in the hands of every infant class teacher, and should 
be largely introduced into the smaller classes of the 
Sabbath school. There is another use that we mean to 
make of this little book. We mean to place it in the 
hands of our wife, with the request that she will de- 
vote about a half hour of every Sabbath to teaching 
its lessons to our own little ones, and we would recom- 
mend all other wives to do likewise. The book con- 
tains an excellent introduction by Rev. Dr. Allyn, of 
the M’Kendree College. 


THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, Considered in the 
Light of the Holy Scriptures, the Testimony of Reason 
and Nature, and the Various Phenomena of Life and 
Death. By Rev. Hiram Mattison, A. M. Philadel- 
phia: Perkenpine & Higgins.—This work is also late 
in reaching our table, and we need do nothing more 
than join in the general commendation which it has 
received from the press. The work is the result of 
more or less reading, thought, and preaching upon the 
subject for the last twenty-five years, and yet it is not 
a book of sermons. The whole has been re-written 





and carefully adapted to purposes of the book. It is 
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divided into two parts, the first in a very full manner 
exhibiting the “Scripture Doctrine of Immortality,” 
and the second, in a manner indicating much study and 
research, presenting the “ Rational Evidences of a 
Future Life.” The style is plain and simple, designed 
for popular reading, and yet is fully entitled to its 
claim to a good degree of originality, not only in the 
arrangement of its matter, but also in its arguments 
and illustrations. It abounds in poetic quotations, 
many of which are exceedingly pertinent and beauti- 


fal. It is a valuable contribution to the great subject” 


of immortality and the future life—a subject which 
calls for new and thorough treatment in our day. The 
author promises us three additional works—The Res- 
urrection, The Heavenly World, and Future Pun- 


ishment. 


Drary oF Mrs. Kitty Trevytyan: A Story of 
the Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys. By the author 
of “Chronicles of the Cotta Family,” “ The Early 
Dawn,” ete. New York: M. W. Dodd. Cincinnati: 
Poe & Hitchcock. 12mo. Pp. 436.—We have not yet 
read this book, but certainly mean tc do so as soon as 
we get an opportunity. Having read with the great- 
est interest The Chronicles and The Early Dawn by 
the same gifted author, we can easily take this volume 
on credit, and for the same reasons commend it to our 
readers. It is not often that a writer rises so rapidly 
to a great reputation as has the author of these charm- 
ing books. Her popularity is well merited. Those 
who have read her former works will be glad to get 
this one, and those who have not we would advise to 
hunt them up and begin. 


Cousin AxicE: A Memoir of Alice B. Haven. 
Anonymous. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 12mo. Pp. 392. $1.50.— 
Emily Bradley, Alice G. Lee, Cousin Alice, Alice Neal, 
and Alice B. Haven are the various names that were 
borne by this gifted lady—the first as her girlhood 
name, when she was a beautiful, singular, afflicted 
girl, dreaming of greatness and usefulness in the 
future; the second her nom de plume when she first 
ventured to send her productions to Neal's Saturday 
Gazette; the third the name by which she endeared 
herself to thousands of the little folks as the writer 
of stories in the children’s department of the same 
paper; the fourth she wore as the wife of Mr. Neal, 
retaining the “Alice” at his request as being the 
name under which his attention had been drawn to 
her; and the fifth as the wife of Mr. Haven, with 
whom her last years were spent, and in which charac- 
ter she exhibits a beautiful example of wife and 
mother. Hers was a beautiful and instructive life, 
human, womanly, filled with temptations and trials, 
afflictions and difficulties, which wrought in her a sin- 
gular humility, and transmuted her weakness and im- 
perfections into spiritual symmetry and power. It is 
a charming book, and will interest and profit all who 
read it. 

Queens or Sona: Being Memoirs of some of the 
most Celebrated Female Vocalists who have Performed 
on the Lyric Stage from the Earliest Days of Opera to 
the present time. To which is added a Chronological 
List of all the Operas that have been Performed in 
Europe. By Ellen Creathorne Clayton. New York: 





Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
Large 12mo. Pp. 543.—We have given in full the 
ample title of this work, which sufficiently indicates 
its nature and contents. To certain classes it will 
prove an interesting and valuable acquisition. It 
contains ten portraits well executed in wood; among 
them we notice Mesdames Sontag, Malibran, Grisi, Jenny 
Lind, and Piccolomini. As a specimen of book-making 
it will rank among the best. 


A TrrsuTEe To THomMAS Starr Kina. By Richard 
Frothingham. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. Pp. 247.—Thomas Starr 
King was one of the most gifted, earnest, and, in his 
own particular sphere and position, successful young 
men our country has produced. We say young, for 
he had not yet reached his fortieth year when his 
work was done. Though, as we believe, holding and 
teaching doctrines not in accordance with the truth as 
revealed to us in the Word of God, yet we can freely 
concede to him a character sincere, pure, beautiful, 
and, in many respects, exemplary. He was a genial, 
loving, and lovable spirit, that drew to himself a host 
of friends, who sincerely mourned his unexpected 
and early decease. Among his own people he wielded 
at all times a strong influence, and used that influence 
for good. His name will be long fragrant in the 
memory of multitudes, and his spirit, remembered for 
its gentleness, purity, and simplicity, will perpetuate his 
fame and influence. This “tribute” is evidently writ- 
ten con amore, and is a worthy eulogy on a worthy 
man. 


THE ALUMNA: An Annual published by the Alumne 
of the Wesleyan Female College. Cincinnati. 1864. 
Edited by a Committee—A fine-looking octavo of 
eighty pages, well bound in muslin, and containing a 
large variety of interesting matter pertaining to the 
Alumnal Association of the old Wesleyan. Besides the 
historical and statistical matter, we find several com- 
munications and poems of interest and merit. The 
formation of this association, and the annual publica- 
tion of this fine-looking volume, certainly speaks well 
for the daughters of the Wesleyan Female College. 
We rejoice with the editors, also, in the prospect of 
better things for their alma mater, and sincerely hope 
that it will not be long till she shall take to herself a 
new vesture and start afresh upon a still higher and 
more successful mission. We are glad to number 
some of these Alumnz among our contributors. We 
are surprised and pleased to learn from this Annual 
that the Wesleyan Female College of Cincinnati was 
the first institution in the United States which aspired 
to and received the title of a college for woman. 


SHAKSPEARE’S Sonnets. Square 18mo. Pp. 160. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co.—A beautiful little book got up in the publish- 
ers’ best style; a collection of the sonnets of the im- 
mortal bard, one hundred and fifty-four in number. 


THE PerRPETuaL Curate. By the Author of 
“Chronicles of Carlingford,” ete. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cincinyati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
8vo. Pp. 239. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, $1.—If novels 
are to be read none are more free from objections 
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By George Augusta Sala. Same 


Pp. 195. Paper, 75 cents. 


By the Author of “ High 
Same publishers. 8vo. 


QuITE ALONE. 
publishers. 8vo. 


Mattie: A Stray. 
Church,” “ No Chant,” ete. 
Pp. 156. Paper, 75 cents. 


CHATEAU FRissac; or, Home Scenes in France. By 
Olive Logan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincin- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 12mo. Pp. 329. Cloth, 
$2—The author's previous work, “ Photographs of 
Paris Life,’ was a very successful book. This one is 
intended to show the evils of marriages de convenance. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Chambers’s Encyclopedia: A Dic- 
tionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. Parts 





81, 82, 83, 84. Numismatics—Paradox. 25 cents per 
Part. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Cincin- 
nati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


Narrative of Privations and Sufferings of United 
States Officers and Soldiers while Prisoners of War in 
the Hands of the Rebel Authorities. Published at the 
office of ‘The Living Age.” Price, 25 cents. A ter- 
rible record of horrible wrongs. 

The Reconstruction of States. Letter of Major-Gen- 
eral Banks to Senator Lane. Harper & Brothers. 


Minutes of the Ohio Annual Conference. Minutes - 
of the Central Ohio Conference. Minutes of the Cali- 
fornia Annual Conference. 


Hittor’s Bindg. 


ESSAY—THE CHURCH AND HER CHILDREN. 
NUMBER II. 


AFTER acknowledging these fundamental principles 
in her organization, it then becomes the duty of the 
Church to receive and make provision for the preser- 
vation and development of her infant members. If 
God has made provision for the membership of chil- 
dren in his Church he designs them to have a place in 
that Church. Nay, more, we may safely conclude that 
he has established a proper place and position for 
them, and that if the Church has no longer a depart- 
ment of her household to which to assign them she 
has lost part of her original design, and is incomplete 
in her organization. Our minds and efforts having 
been so lang and earnestly directed to the adult mem- 
bers of the Church, and to some extent withdrawn 
from the wants and interests of the children of the 
household, it may appear somewhat difficult at first 
glance to discover the particular chamber in the great 
temple which the Divine Architect has designed for 
the nursery. It may have been long overlooked and 
partly closed up and forgotten, but it is somewhere, 
and a little search in the pathway of duty will lead us 
to it, and we shall find engraven on its door, “ And 
all thy children shall be taught of the Lord.” 

First. We have no difficulty in determining where 
these little ones should enter the temple of the Lord. 
To the Christian Church we find but one door of 
entrance, and if God has given us the privilege of 
consecrating our children to him, he has also given us 
the privilege of bringing them in with us through the 
only door of his temple. Here, then, the child should 
be received into the fellowship and protection of the 
Church by the divinely-instituted ordinance of bap- 
tism. We would lay stress upon this point. We 
would have the Church direct her attention more 
closely to this important element of her duty. We 
would have both her theory and her practice on this 
great question brought out from the vague and decept- 
ive irregularity which she has hitherto manifested 
with regard to it. If the supposed right to introduce 
children into the Christian Church by baptism be but 
a vague impression springing from our instinctive 





love of our offspring and not from a divine institution, 
let us discard the sentiment and close up the door to 
these little ones. But if God has indeed, as we believe, 
given us the right to induct these little ones into the 
inclosure of his holy Church—nay, more, if, as we 
claim, God has constituted them a part of his Church 
and plainly commanded us thus to throw around 
them her sanctifying and conservative influence, let 
the Church rise to a proper expression and exercise 
of her great prerogative, and, seizing hold of these 
thousands of her proper subjects, let her bring them 
within the circle of her genial and life-giving influen- 
ces. Let her plainly assert her claim upon the chil- 
dren, and call upon her members to bring these lambs 
of the fold to the door of the temple, and enforce upon 
them the duty of consecrating them in a holy offering 
to God. 

Our practice brings skepticism on our theory on this 
momentous question, and makes apparent a striking 
contrast and inconsistency between the ideal Church 
of God as drawn out in his Word and the actual 
Church as we present it to the world. This beautiful 
ordinance has been laid by the Redeemer at the door 
of his visible kingdom, appointed by him as the in- 
itiating rite by which all his disciples should be in- 
ducted into his Church. In view of the relation of 
children to his redeeming sacrifice, and the influence 
of his atonement and intercession on human nature 
even in childhood, he has extended the application 
of this ordinance to children, and has provided for 
them a place in his Church. If we look upon this 
ordinance as a mere formal induction of an individual 
into the visible Church without any reference to a 
spiritual import, or if we view it in its application to 
childhood as a mere external right or act of “christen- 
ing,” or an unmeaning ceremony occurring in the ordi- 
nary routine of a parent’s duty, we can see in it but 
little beauty and no great significance in its relation 
to the Christian life. But when, in the case of child- 
hood, we see in it a recognition on the part of the 
Church and of the parent of the spiritual relation of 
the child to the world’s Redeemer and an outward 
sign of the inward. gracious influence of the Divine 
Spirit imparted even to childpood, which, under the 
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developing influences of the Church and Christian 
family, may be expanded into a real divine life, it 
becomes then an ordinance of great significance and 
importance. And when we view it as an act of 
solemn dedication of the child to God, in which the 
parent avows his faith in the Redeemer and his hope 
in Christ for the salvation of his offspring, and assumes 
the duties of the parental relation, and as an act of 
consecration in which the Church receives the child to 
her tender embrace and throws around it her saving 
and sanctifying influences, we see in it not a mere 
form of but little importance, but one of the most 
solemn acts of duty incumbent on the Christian parent, 
and one of the most momentous events in the life of 
the child. 

It is with such views Christian parents should dedi- 
cate their children to God. Their baptism should be 
to us an act of solemn consecration, and not a mere 
unmeaning form; it should be so understood by the 
parent and so recognized by the Church—an act 
deliberately entered upon by the parent, intelligently 
understood, and approached with prayer, with a high 
appreciation of the significance of the event, as a 
solemn setting apart of those most dear to us for the 
service and the mercies of God, and with a conscien- 
tious purpose of training them in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. 

Second. The children thus inducted into the Church 
by the proper use of its initiating ordinance, provi- 
sion must be made for their moral training and growth 
in the Christian life and character. The Divine Archi- 
tect of the Christign temple has made ample provision 
for this. He has given us, first of all, the Christian 
family as an intregal part of the organization of the 
Church. Indeed, the family, as understood in Chris- 
tian lands, is itself an offspring of the Church, and 
where the Church does not exist to give it birth the 
family in this high and sacred sense is not found. It 
is easy, then, to perceive that, springing from the 
Church and being vitally connected with it, it is de- 
signed to be a part of this great organization for the 
training and developing of mankind in the Christian 
life and character. 

In instituting the Church and providing in it a 
place for these little ones, God assigned as their first 
position the bosom of the Christian family, and institu- 
ted, as the first means for their moral and religious 
culture, the sacred and genial influences of the pious 
domestic circle. In this light he has constituted each 
parent an officer and teacher in his Church, and holds 
them responsible for the protection and culture of 
these lambs of his flock. “To this end,” says the 
great and good Olin, “ God intends the Christian family 
to be a school of Christ—to live in a holy atmosphere 
in which the children shall be bathed, and baptized, 
nurtured as in a divine, genial element. He would 
have them put on the Lord Jesus with the first gar- 
ments of their childhood, and drink in Christian sen- 
timents from the mother’s loving, beaming eyes as 
they hang upon the breast. He intends them to learn 
religion as they learn a thousand other things—from 
the spirit and tone of the family—from its vocal 
thanksgivings and songs of praise—from its quiet, joy- 
ous Sabbaths—from the penitent tear, the humble car- 
riage, the tender accents, the reverent look and atti- 





tude of the father when, as a priest, he offers the 
morning and evening sacrifice. The new immortal 
that has fallen down into the midst of the Christian 
family is to be taken into the soul of its piety, to be 
sanctified by its prayer and faith, and to form a part 
of that reasonable and acceptable offering in which, 
morning and evening, the godly parents lay all that 
they are and all that they have on the altar of sacrifice. 
This, with faithful, diligent instructions and restraints 
adapted to the different periods and exigencies of 
childhood and youth, is the nurture of the Lord, the 
right training which, under our gracious economy, in- 
sures the early piety of the children of Christian fami- 
lies. They grow up Christians; they are sanctified from 
the womb. Even their childish prattle savors of divine 
things, and they press on to the attainments and func- 
tions of mature piety by gradations so easy and imper- 
ceptible that it is not always possible to fix the day of 
their espousals to Christ.” 

Having thus secured to them the genial influen- 
ces of the pious household, God in his providence has 
given us another important institution of the Church 
for the reception and training of her children. The 
Sabbath school, one of the happiest conceptions of 
modern times, and one of the most important of the 
educational departments of the Church, has become an 
indispensable element in her practical working. Of 
late years this institution has received much atten- 
tion, and has been greatly developed and perfected. 
But it needs still more attention, still more of our love 
and interest. It has already done much for the 
Church, but we believe it is capable of doing vastly 
more. It has by no means been worked up to its 
full power and capacity, nor have we availed our- 
selves of nearly all its resources as a powerful adjunct 
to the educational interests of our Zion. We have 
hitherto been only experimenting with it; now it has 
proved itself to be an institution of great power and 
vast interest, and the time has come to bring it forth 
from the regions of vague and doubtful empiricism. 
The Church must recognize it as a department of her 
organization of vital interest, as furnishing what has 
long been a desideratum in her practical working, as 
constituting the chamber of the great temple designed 
for her children, as the nursery in which the young 
and tender plants must first be set and trained to be 
afterward transplanted into the great vineyard itself. 

The ministry and the laity of the Church should 
have more exalted views of the Sabbath school, both 
of its character and importance, and should be pre- 
pared to work it up to its full power and the extent 
of its resources. It should na longer be overlooked 
by the pastor as a department wholly in the hands of 
the laity. It should no longer be abandoned by the 
officers and the older and more experienced members 
of the Church as an institution wholly to be com- 
mitted to the young. It must cease to be viewed 
as a mere place of resort for our children to spend 
one or two hours on the Lord’s day with a view of 
keeping them from improper employments on the 
Sabbath, or of learning a few scattered facts from the 
Bible. It should rise up in our estimation and assume 
the character of one of the vital departments of the 
Church—a department assigned for the moral training 
and religious culture of childhood. And, if need be, 
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it should be modified so as to adapt itself more fully 
to this great design. It should have its various grades 
and departments adapted to the different ages, exi- 
gencies, and degrees of development of its children, 
and each department should aim not only at commu- 
nicating to its members the mere facts of Bible his- 
tory, but also at training them up in the Christian 
life, and at developing through successive years the 
germ or seed of a religious life and experience. There 
should be more heart-work in the Sabbath school— 
more of the heart of the teacher thrown into the 
work, and more of the develcping of the hearts rather 
than the heads of the children. 

It is possible we have too long overlooked and neg- 
lected the power and the relation of careful religious 
culture to the development of the religious life, and 
have failed to give due importance to the character 
of our children as moral and religious as well as in- 
tellectual beings, capable of religious as well as of in- 
tellectual growth and development. Our ideas on this 
great question have been vague and undefined, and 
we have been too much in the habit of allowing our 
children to grow up as the wild and untrained vine, 
expecting when they reach the years of maturity and 
self-responsibility the occurrence of a great religious 
crisis in their history, introducing them at once by a 
mighty transition or conversion into the kingdom and 
grace of God. But, alas! too often this wild and neg- 
lected vine bears sour and bitter fruit that puts the 
parent’s teeth on edge; too often this crisis does not 
come, and during those neglected years when the seeds 
of a religious life might have been planted deep in the 
heart, the world, the flesh, and the devil creep in and 
usurp the hearts and claim the lives of our children. 
We have long tried this fearful experiment, and in 
countless instances have seen its failure, and when we 
have looked for our children to be brought under 
powerful religious influences we have found that 
while we were neglecting them their hearts were being 
worked upor by other impressions, and were receiving 
another education, and have become riveted to the 
world. We are apt to charge this result to a failure 
or limitation of the grace of God; we believe it rather 
belongs to the account of failure in religious culture. 
Let us abandon this old, delusive procedure and try 
another. Let us recognize in our children immortal 
and moral beings entitled to the redemption and en- 
joying the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let us 
dedicate them in early childhood in a solemn covenant 
to God. Let us look upon them as his and ourselves 
as their heaven-appointed guardians, and throw around 
them the genial atmosphere, the sacred influences, and 





the pious teachings of Christian homes. Let us bring 
them to the Church of God to breathe its pure air 
and grow up amid its pure light and holy teachings. 
Let them be brought to the Sabbath school, the nurs- 
ery of the Church, and ‘st this be what it should 
be—a place for the moral and religious culture of the 
babes of the household of faith. Let all these restrain- 
ing, developing, and preserving influences be brought 
to bear through successive years on our children, and 
then when they bloom into manhood and enter into 
the great sphere of personal responsibility, let us see 
if they will not be both ready and willing to enter, 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus, into the full 
enjoyment and possession of the Christian life. Under 
such discipline we verily believe with the sainted Olin, 
“that they would grow up Chrisfians, being sanctified 
from the womb,” and that they would “press on to 
the attainments and functions of mature piety by gra- 
dations so easy and imperceptible that it would not 
always be possible to fix the day of their espousals to 
the Savior. 

Let us give proper emphasis to the importance and 
value of religious training and culture as a means of 
inducting our children into the Christian life, and 
then the Sabbath school and every other educational 
department of the Church will assume their true 
worth and character, and as parents and Christians 
we will be glad to avail ourselves of all of them as 
important aids in training up our children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord. In this process of 
religious culture we would give a high place to the 
Sabbath school; not to the exclusion of the efforts 
of the pious household nor of the teachings of the 
every-day school, but in addition to them. We need 
them all, but each in its proper sphere and appropri- 
ate work. The soft and gentle influences of our quiet 
Christian homes will refine and expand thgir hearts 
and furnish the congenial circumstances necessary for 
the development of the germ of a religious life, as the 
balmy atmosphere and the genial sun of Spring-time 
furnish the proper circumstances for the germination 
and growth of the seeds in the soil. The daily in- 
structions that they receive at school will cultivate 
and strengthen their minds and fit them, as strong 
men and women, to grapple with the toils and difficul- 
ties of the world-life that lies before them; while the 
Sabbath school, properly organized and conducted as a 
department of the Christian Church, is calculated to 
bring them to a knowledge of God and the Savior, 
and to awaken in their young hearts a sense of their 
interest as children in the great redemption that has 
been wrought out for them. 


Hitier’s Babe. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS AGAIN.—We spoke last month 
of the cheering returns that were reaching us from our 
agents and friends in the form of encouraging lists of 
subscribers. At the present writing, February Ist, the 
lists still continue to come in, and we now begin to 
feel that our friends are determined to carry our goodly 


family magazine sAfely through the present troubles, 
which we trust a kind Providence will soon terminate 

But there is another kind of encouragement that we 
are almost constantly receiving; that is, the good words 
ef our correspondents and contributors. Even editors, 
like other weak mortals, need the inspiration of see- 
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ing the good results of their labor. Letters like the 


following greatly help us in our work: 


With the ber for D ber closes the third year of my 
connection with the Repository, and in those three years I 
have learned to prize it as a very dear friend. I wait for its 
coming with impatience, and while reading it I almost seem 
to be conversing with the noble minds who send their rare 
thoughts and lofty sentiments to the world through its col- 
umns. I never read a number of my dear Repository with- 
out feeling better for it—without feeling a stronger desire to 
do something and be something in the world—without feeling 
a renewed aspiration to live so that the world shall be better 
for my having lived in it. I feel that Iam a better w6man 
to-day than I was three years ago; that I am a purer Chris- 
tian, and that I am more zealous of good works than I was 
then. And I feel and know that many of the aspirations 
which, under the blessigg of God, have helped to make me 
better, were awakened and strengthened by the many holy 
and elevating sentiments which have come to me through the 
Repository. You will not wonder, then, when I say that I 
still desire to be allowed a place among its contributors if you 
think me worthy. I should feel that I had lost a friend if 
any untoward event should deprive me of my favorite. 





Another writes as follows: 

It is twelve years since, while in prosperous circumstances 
and soon after uniting with the Church, I first subscribed for 
the Repository, and often, in all these years, I have wished to 
send my little tribute of praise and thanks for the friendly 
counsel, loving words of cheer, and consolation in the dark 
days of sorrow and trial that have fallen to my lot, which I 
have found in its pages, and have only refrained from doing 
so because I did not wish to intrude my poor meed of praise 
where there were so many communications received from the 
best talents of tho land. I know there are thousands of 
homes where the Repository is a welcome visitant, but in none 
is it greeted more warmly than at our own cabin fireside, 
from my aged father-in-law—who has reached his threescore 
and ten, and in his young days has listened to Bascom, Fin- 
ley, Cartwright, and their cotemporaries—down to the little 
five-year old, who exclaims, ‘‘ Ma, please let me look at the 
pictures,” and then, ‘“‘Can’t you read me a story when you 
sit down?” I hardly know how to spare the $3.50; but now 
of all times I can not get along without the Repository, for 
as I sit at my lonely hearth with my little ones, often fearing 
a visit from the barbarous guerrillas, I take the Repository 
as I would the hand of an old friend, and sit down, and in 
my chat with it forget my trials and loneliness; and although 
I must deprive myself of some comforts, I will cheerfully do 
so rather than part with it. . 


The following contains a good suggestion, and, from 
other than mere selfish considerations, we wish our 
friends would act upon it: 


Please send the Repository as directed in the inclosed note. 
Mr. 8. is an elder in the Presbyterian Church. He is a man 
of good education and knows good family reading when he sees 
it. He made the acquaintance of the Repository in a family 
where he chanced to board when he taught school here. One 
day in conversation he remarked to me that he thought those 
wishing to make presents to their female friends would find 
the Repository an acceptable as well as a suitable gift; 
and after inquiring how he could get it, handed me the money, 
and gave the addresses of five ladies, all his relations, and all, I 
think, members of the Presbyterian Church, for each of whom 
he wished the Repository ordered. Would it not be well if 
your authorized agents would make an effort to introduce the 
Repository to the acquaintance of the members of other 
Churches in their several pastoral charges, that it might take 
the place of the objectionable literature to be found in some 
“Jadies’ magazines” so highly prized by many who see no 
other? 


Norges AND QuERIEs.—1. In the Repository for De- 
cember you “clip from the New York Observer” an 


| 
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admirable poem entitled, “The Lover and the Echo.” 
The New York Observer is not entitled to any credit 
for that poem. It was written by John M. Harney, of 
Kentucky, in 1837, for the Literary Magazine, edited 
and published at Cincinnati by William D. Gallagher. 
In William T. Coggeshall’s “ Poets and Poetry of the 
West” a biographic notice of Harney is given, with 
several superior poems from his pen. He was the first 
Western poet recognized by Eastern critics as a writer 
of genuine merit. L. M. 


2. Who wrote the expression, “ There is something 
rotten in Denmark?” and to what is allusion made? 
B.D. A. 


3. Bishop Asbury states that there were no Method- 
ist members of Congress till the ‘‘ Democratic times of 
Jefferson's administration, when two were elected.” 
Who were they? 

Dr. Tefft, in his ‘‘ Methodism Successful,” states that 
there have been one hundred Methodist members of 
Congress. The following are names of some of them: 
Rev. Jared Perkins and Rev. James Pike from New 
Hampshire; Ezra Meech and Paul Dillingham of Ver- 
mont; Rev. Mark Trafton of Massachusetts; Rev. Sid- 
ney Dean of Connecticut; Moses F. Odell and James 
B. M’Kean of New York; Waitman T. Willey of West- 
ern Virginia; Walter T. Colquitt of Georgia; John 
M’Lean of Ohio; Joseph A. Wright of Indiana; James 
Harlan of Iowa; Mr. Fisher of Delaware; Mr. Leary 
of Maryland; and Gen. Keim of Pennsylvania Will 
some one increase or complete the list? B. D. A. 


Our EnGRAVINGsS.—We present this month another 
of those elegant engravings from the hand of Mr. Hin- 
shelwood, who has no superior in this country as an 
engraver of landscapes; and certainly this one will not 
detract from his well-earned reputation. He has chosen 
a beautiful and difficult subject, which was unquestion- 
ably a bold venture in the first place by Mr. Hart, the 
artist; but Mr. Hinshelwood has admirably succeeded 
in transferring it to steel. It is a study, and we only 
ask our readers to look at it long enough to see its 
beauty, and to realize the delicacy of the engraver'’s 
workmanship. BisHop THomson will be welcomed by 
thousands of the old readers of the Repository, who 
remember his former editorship of this magazine, and 
by thousands more who will be glad to see the portrait 
of one who has risen so steadily and worthily to the 
highest position in the councils of our beloved Church. 
President Johnson, of Carlisle, has given us an excel- 
lent memoir to accompany the portrait. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Individual and National Per- 
petuity; Imagination in Prose Literature—Fiction; The 
Transfiguration; Origin of Popular Words; The Sig- 
nificance of Trifles; Connection of Intellectual and 
Emotional Elements, etc.; The Master-Piece of. West; 
The Secret Cemetery; Invitation to Spring; The Last 
Reveille; The Song of the Stars; Distrust; Another 
Fallen; and Sleeping. 


ARTICLES DECLINED.—Prose.—Then and Now; The 
Molding of the Will; A Night Ride in Dixie; Other 
Days. Poetry.—It is I, be not Afraid; One of Life’s 
Happy Hours; Two Voices; The Autumn Winds—the 


foregoing are anonymous, a class of articles we never 


accept—The Spirit’s Call; and Railroad Town. 
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